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WINSLOW HOMER 


By FORBES WATSON 


HE year 1936 marks the one hundredth 

anniversary of the birth of Winslow 

Homer. In celebration of that event 
several exhibitions, including those at the 
Pennsylvania Museum and Prout’s Neck, 
Maine, a place with which Homer’s fame is 
0 intimately associated, have already been 
veld. The fitting culmination of the year’s 
elebrations will come December fifteenth at 
he memorial exhibition to be opened at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. Many 
nonths have been devoted to the assembling 
of this exhibition and the expectations are that 
t will be both varied and unconventional in 
election. 

In the general recognition of Homer’s com- 
nanding position in American painting there 
ire few dissenting voices. Curiously enough, 
here never have been. Homer, unlike many 
sf the strong creative spirits in art, did not 
tave to swallow the bitter pill of neglect. He 
was recognized almost from the beginning. 
He received, during his lifetime, about all of 
he honors that can fall to the lot of a painter. 
3efore his death the general applause had 
nounted to a universal chorus of acclaim. 

We all know that such homage to an out- 
tanding figure in art is by no means to be 
axen for granted in modern times. The 
innals of painting are all too sadly filled with 
he experiences of great men who were treated 
with scorn and derision during their lives, 
heir work winning appreciation only after 
heir death. The cases are so frequent that 
f they do not constitute a rule at least they 
erompt us to enquire into the qualities in 
Winslow Homer’s work which not only won 
or it a wide contemporary popularity, but 
which still, one hundred years after Homer’s 
‘irth and twenty-six years after his death, 
old it firmly in its high place in the regard 
f connoisseurs, critics, collectors, and the gen- 
al public alike. 
| Homer was no aesthete. There is nothing 
ubtle in his work, nothing precious. He 
ten said he was merely trying to paint the 


thing he saw as truly as he could, and the 
brilliance of some of his superb water colors, 
for example, was the result, not of an effort 
to be clever, not of any conscious tricks of 
method, but of the urgent force within him 
which impelled him to express the thing he 
saw. The spectator is convinced of his vera- 
city and does not think (until afterwards) of 
how the thing is done. As Homer did, he 
thinks of the thing itself. The aesthete gets 
his life from art. The man of strong creative 
vitality gets his art from life. 

It is this prodigal abundance of life, this 
ardent interest in the thing seen that gives his 
work its appeal to the general public, I mean 
that large part of the public which neither 
knows nor cares for subtleties of method. This 
appeal is a universal one to sophisticated and 
unsophisticated alike. But for those who by 
training or natural aptitude are more alive 
than the majority to the qualities that enter 
into a work of art, there is much more in 
Homer’s work than mere fidelity to fact. 
There is fine design in the best of his pictures, 
an instinctive rightness of placing, of spacing, 
and of line. From the fact of its being in- 
stinctive, perhaps unconscious, it took more 
effective form than if it had been the result 
of studied theories. 

“If a man wants to be an artist he must 
never look at pictures,” said Winslow Homer 
at the age of nineteen—a dogmatic statement 
which was not necessarily to become the guid- 
ing principle of his own practice. Certainly 
it is not here proposed as an admonition to 
other artists. But the saying is significant 
because it gives a clue to the intense indivi- 
dualism that was Homer’s most salient trait. 
This sort of thing has been said by later 
artists who are fond of giving interviews and 
cultivate shock remarks. For Homer it was 
an entirely unaffected statement. 

Of all American artists the most purely 
native, he never showed in his work the slight- 
est trace of foreign influences. Not that there 
is any special merit in this particular kind of 
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WINSLOW HOMER: A LIGHT ON THE SEA (OIL) 
Collection Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 


freedom, but it indicates the character of 
the man, especially as the days of his youth 
were those which marked the reverent pilgrim- 
age of flocks of American artists to Europe 
in search of training and of the “atmosphere” 
they found lacking in their own country. 
Homer was never conscious of any need for 
“atmosphere” in that sense. The native scene 
sufficed: The urge to record it was strong 
within him from the first. 

We are told by Mr. William Howe Downes 
in his Life and Works of Winslow Homer 
that the Homer family has been settled in 
New England since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; that the painter’s father, 
Charles Savage Homer, was a hardware 
merchant in Boston, and that his mother, 
Henrietta Maria Benson, came from Bucks- 
port, Maine. It is reported that she had “ 
pretty talent for painting flowers in water 
colors” and that her son piously kept her 
studies. It would be interesting to see these 
studies which, so far as I know, have never 
been publicly shown. 

The Homer family lived in Boston at the 
time of Winslow’s birth, February 24, 1836, 
afterwards moving to Cambridge where his 
boyhood was spent. He took to drawing 
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spontaneously as a boy. Some of the earliest 
drawings unmistakably show the vocation in 
their vigor, shrewd observation, and instinc 
tive sense of composition. Apparently he 
received no special teaching. His natural 
aptitude being so evident, his parents, unlike 
the traditional hard-hearted family of the 
young artist, put no obstacles in his path, and 
at the age of nineteen he went to work fot 
a lithographer, Bufford, in Boston, where, for 
two years, he designed title pages for sheet 
music and the like. 

Finding this,work not much to his taste, he 
took a studio.of his own and made illuseee 
tions for Ballou’s Pictorial, including a series 
of “life at Harvard College.” Soon he was 
sending drawings to Harper’s Weekly in New 
York. In the following year he moved ta 
New York. So began the long series af 
drawings which appeared almost continuously 
for seventeen years. These were genre com: 
positions in black and white, often of many 
figures. | No doubt the experience served 
him well; probably toa man of his tempeta: 
ment it was a more useful training for the 
development of his talent than formal teach 
ing would have been. Of this he had almost 


none at all, a short period in a night class of 


he National Academy and a very few “paint- 
ing lessons” from a certain Frédéric Rondel 
seing the only regular instruction of which 
we have any record. 

The illustrations for. Harper's Weekly 
covered an immense range of subjects. Homer 
apparently selected his own themes and his 
drawings were generally published inde- 
dendent of any written text. The black and 
white work of this period not only gave 
Homer invaluable practice in drawing and 
composition, as well as supplying him with a 
livelihood; it also made him known to a large 
public which found the natural approach to 
subjects of everyday life much to its liking. 

During the Civil War Homer went to 
Washington as special correspondent for 
Harper's Weekly. He drew Lincoln’s In- 
auguration and a series of war subjects. It 
is characteristic that the war pictures were not 
of heroic battle scenes. There was never any 
bombast about Homer. His chosen subjects 
were, rather, episodes in the daily lives of the 
soldiers, realistic, natural, and direct. 


Meanwhile he had decided to become a 
painter and while continuing his work in 
black and white he essayed the same sort of 
subjects on canvas. The water colors which 
are today so highly prized, were not begun 
until later. The earliest of the paintings were 
episodes of the Civil War. “The Sharp- 
shooter on Picket Duty,” “Rations,” “In 
Front of the Guard House,” and “Prisoners 
from the Front” were some of the titles given 
to these illustrative paintings. Soon the range 
was extended to all sorts of subjects found 
in the everyday spectacle of life. He became 
a prolific genre painter, creating his own 
method, and his natural bent drove him 
always to the unvarnished reality. It was 
reality individually seen with sanity, direct- 
ness, and penetration. He began to spend 
more and more time in the country in search 
of subjects. His harvest included scenes from 
Negro life, hunting and fishing, and the life 
of country people. 

Hurley, New York, near Kingston, pro- 
vided him with material. It is a region now 


WINSLOW HOMER: CROQUET (OIL) 
Collection Estate of Clark G. Voorhees 
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WINSLOW HOMER: PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN SMITH (OIL) 
Collection Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego 
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nuch frequented by painters of the Wood- 
tock Colony. In the days when Homer was 
working in Ulster County there was no art 
olony. If there had been he would probably 
yave sought his subjects elsewhere, for he was 
ilways of a solitary disposition, shunning as- 
ociation with other artists and utterly indif- 
erent to their praise or blame. 

His early paintings are all story-telling pic- 
utes. In fact, as long as Homer lived the 


WINSLOW HOMER: ROYAL PALMS, CUBA (PENCIL AND WHITE CRAYON) 


Michelangelo, Rembrandt, and countless other 
great artists contradict the story-telling dogma. 
It is not the story that can make a story pic- 
ture bad; it is triviality in the painting of it. 

The work of this part of Homer’s life 
marks a definite and significant stage in his 
development as an artist. In quality of paint- 
ing the pictures are somewhat meager, in color 
of no great richness. Human interest they 
have always had for the average observer and 


Collection Museum for the Arts of Decoration, Cooper Union, New York 


tory to be told was very much his motive 
when he undertook a picture. For a good 
many years now the idea of a “story” in a 
victure has been held in horror by many 
ittists, perhaps the majority of them. It 
eems to me they have been unduly terrified. 
A picture can be good or bad, with or with- 
mut a story. Certainly if the artists were con- 
istent in their repudiation of all art that has 
‘ontent or allusion beyond the limits of paint- 
ng quality, pure and simple, they would have 
© reject much of the world’s greatest art. 
Nearly all the Italian primitives as well as 


the more discerning eye will recognize the un- 
conventional quality of observation in them, 
their unforced and unaffected truth. Affec- 
tation or falseness of any kind is unthinkable 
in connection with Winslow Homer. — Inci- 
dentally this group of his genre paintings, 
descriptive painting if you like, provides a 
unique record of the social history of our 
country from the ’sixties to the ’eighties. 

But if Homer’s work had stopped at this 
time, or had developed no further, he would 
by no means hold the high place in American 
art that he holds today. He was a man of 
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WINSLOW HOMER: THE NORTHEASTER (OIL) 
Collection Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York j ; 


slow growth in spite of his prodigious pro- 
duction and his later years brought a vast in- 
crease in breadth and power. 

Homer had been exhibiting his episodic 
pictures at the National Academy exhibitions, 
first in the galleries known as the Institute 
of Art, 625 Broadway, and later in the new 
building at the corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street. The paintings had some 
success from the first, and Homer was made 
an Associate of the Academy in 1864, and a 
member the following year, being still under 
thirty years of age. In spite of his reticencies 
and coldness toward other artists’ work, 
Homer never had reason to complain of any 
lack of recognition from them. 

From his earlier quarters in the old Uni- 
versity Building in Washington Square he 
moved to a studio in the old studio building 
on West Tenth Street where so many Ameti- 
can artists have worked. La Farge also had 
his studio in the same building and the two 
artists were acquainted, but apparently not 
intimately, although La Farge thought highly 
of Homer’s work. Among his other friends 
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were R. M. Shurtleff, Homer Martin, John F. 
Weir, Alfred C. Havin and William M. 
Chase 

Homer had already traveled cane in 
America in search of subjects, in New York 
State, to the Massachusetts coast, to the 
White Mountains, to Virginia, and else- 
where. In 1867 he went to Europe, and 
spent two months in France. But either he 
did not go to France in search of subjects or 
else he was not impelled, by what he saw, to 
paint; in any case he produced very little 
work as a result of the expedition, except for 
a few drawings for Harper's Weekly— 
“Dancing at Mabille” and “Dancing at the 
Casino,” also “Artists and Copyists” in the 
Louvre. True to his solitary habit he joined 
no classes and associated with no artists. I 
suppose one may assume he visited the gal- 
leries, but in his work there was no more evi- 
dence of outside influences than there had 
been while he remained at home. 

The water colors began to appear in the 
early ’seventies. At first they are really draw- 
ings with water color added. Though done 


with his usual precision and truth, they are a 
long way from the magnificent breadth and 
force he afterwards achieved in that medium. 
Some illustrate the pursuits of children in the 
country. Later subjects were found about 
Gloucester Harbor. A group of these was 
exhibited in Boston in 1878 and the public 
showed themselves eager to buy at prices 
‘ranging from seventy-five to a hundred dol- 
‘lars. From this time on the water colors be- 
jcame more numerous in his output, gaining 
jsteadily in design and vigor of statement. 
|The long years of patient observation were 
Wbearing fruit. 

A new phase in Homer’s work comes with 
ithe two years he spent at Tynemouth, Eng- 
sland. His interest in the sea and the life of 


sailors and fishermen dominates from. this 
time until the end of his life. He lived in 
a suburb of Tynemouth, as usual in seclusion 
and solitude, painting with ardor and intense 
concentration the seafaring life of the com- 
munity. Whether in oil paint or in water 
colors, the story is still an essential part of 
his conception of picture making, but the 
stories are of a less anecdotal character than 
formerly. Tempests, wrecks, and the rough 
labors of the fishermen became his themes. 
Form becomes larger, grouping more monu- 
mental. The story has become a greater story 
and more forcefully told. 

Prout’s Neck on the coast of Maine is the 
next station in the life journey. The Homer 
family had been going to Prout’s Neck in 


WINSLOW HOMER: TO THE RESCUE (OIL) 
Collection- The Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington 


WINSLOW HOMER: WIND STORM IN THE TROPICS (WATER COLOR) 


Private Collection 


WINSLOW HOMER: FISHING BOATS, KEY WEST (WATER COLOR) 
Collection Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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WINSLOW HOMER: ROWING HOME (WATER COLOR) 
Collection The Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington 


WINSLOW HOMER: WATERFALL IN THE ADIRONDACKS (WATER COLOR) 
{ollection Freer Gallery of Art, Washington 


WINSLOW HOMER: THE FOX HUNT (OIL) 
Collection the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 


WINSLOW HOMER: TROUT BREAKING (WATER COLOR) 
Collection John T. Spaulding 


the summers since 1875 and Winslow had 
visited his brother and father and mother at 
arious times. When he returned from Eng- 
land he decided to settle there permanently. 
He built himself a house and the rest of his 
ife was passed more at Prout’s Neck than 
nywhere else, although there were trips to 
anada and the Adirondacks and winter 
onths spent in Florida and the West Indies. 
rom the time when he settled in Prout’s 
eck in 1884 begins the series of paintings 
f surf and rocks, with or without figures, by 
hich Winslow Homer is best known. It 
was his final and fullest expression. 

Those who have seen Homer’s painting of 
this period as well as those who have visited 
Prout’s Neck itself know the grandeur of 


that terrific coast. Homer’s sense of force, 
movement, and volume, always acute, was ex- 
tended to its utmost in the canvases that he 
painted of the conflict of sea and rocky shore. 
In these subjects and in this type of descrip- 
tive painting he stands alone. His long 
experience had developed an extraordinary 
memory for visual impressions. His observa- 
tion of nature was both patient and penetrat- 
ing. He often spent whole days looking at 
the sea without touching a brush, and al- 
though, once having begun, he worked with the 
greatest ardor, he sometimes waited for weeks 
for the conditions he wanted. He had a little 
painting house made on runners with a big 
plate glass window. This could be moved to 
the chosen spot, giving him shelter from the 


WINSLOW HOMER: EIGHT BELLS (OIL) 
Collection Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover 


WINSLOW HOMER: STUDY FOR 
“GULF STREAM” (WATER COLOR) 


Collection Cooper Union, New York 


WINSLOW HOMER: GULF STREAM (OIL 
Collection Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Yor 


weather as well as protection from inquisitiv 
visitors, always his chief aversion. Though s 
different in character from Cézanne, his att 
tude toward people and toward the ladies i 
particular often suggests the peculiarities ¢ 
the master of Aix. 

Meanwhile Homer’s reputation was steadil 
gaining. The amount of his production ma 
be judged trom the fact that he was able t 
hold usually two exhibitions a year in Bosto: 
where his popular success was won earlie 
than in New York. The market was gooc 
recognition was liberal, his pictures were i 
demand by dealers and museums and hono: 
followed fast upon each other. The “Gu 
Stream” was acquired by the Metropolita 
Museum in New York from the Chicag 
World’s Fair in 1893. Homer exhibited fi 
teen canvases and was awarded a gold meda 
For the remainder of his active painting li 
he won numerous honors and if his m 
anthropic tendencies increased with age, | 
was through no want of appreciation. Ever 


museum in the country was anxious to get his 
pictures. 

The years that saw this series of triumphs 
for his marine paintings also brought forth 
what to my mind is the finest work of his life 
—namely, the later water colors. Leaving 

rout’s Neck during the coldest of the winter 

onths for the Bahama Islands, Cuba, and 
‘lorida, Homer found keen stimulus in the 
semi-tropical scene. He produced with amaz- 
ing fertility the brilliant series of water colors 
which possibly may hold his fame more per- 
manently than his imposing big canvases. 
hese later water colors differ greatly from 
ais earlier more tentative works in the same 
medium. Of these water colors Homer him- 
elf said they were “as good work, with the 
xception of one or two etchings, as I ever 
did.” For intensity, direct and powerful state- 
ment, luminosity and trenchant economy of 
neans, they are unsurpassed. 
| It is evident that Winslow Homer had the 


‘ood fortune to find more complete fulfill- 


(Continued on page 681) 


VINSLOW HOMER: THE LIFE LINE 
loilection Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Philadelphia 


WINSLOW HOMER: FIRST DRAWING 
FOR “THE LIFE LINE” (PENCIL) 


Collection Cooper Union, New York 
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BERT ROHDE AND JOSIAH pP. MARVEL. 


By GILBERT ROHDE 


HE Design Laboratory was opened 
ten months ago as one of the first 
schools in the country to offer instruc- 
tion in industrial design, and still is the only 
school devoted principally to that purpose. 
Thus, it constitutes one of the first concrete 
efforts to realize a need that has existed these 
many years—a need for the reéstablishment 
of design as a living element in our art cul- 
ture; and the reorientation of art education in 
terms of our own civilization. 
“Industrial Design” has become a glamor- 
ous name. Certain magazine articles, calcu- 
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THE PRINCIPAL PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL IS T) 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE SCHOOL ARE GiIjj 


lated to “dramatize” a new profession, hav| 


drawn a picture of industrial design as bein 
the exclusive and mysterious possession of { 
handful of super-men who are revolutionizin} 
everything from hairpins to locomotives at | 
fabulous price. The stories are exaggerated 
the thing itself is fundamentally sound. Whe 
industrial design now needs is the active suj 
port of those interested in design as art. | 

Stripped of hocus-pocus, industrial desig 
is a very simple matter; it is design brougl! 
up to date, design in terms of a mass pti 
duction instead of a hand-craft economy. 


| 
| 
| 


~The sudden emergence of this very vigor- 
pus creative design activity is not, however, 
an indication of a new-born impulse. The 
{mpulse to create has always existed in the 
human being; it has now been suddenly re- 
jeased after nearly a century of almost com- 
blete repression. And the forces that released 
ne impulse were the same that repressed it— 
trude economic determinism. 

_ This release has made the designer’s work 
mportant. Men known as designers have 
hlways worked in industry, but their work 
was that of draftsmen; the salesmen did the 
jlesigning. In its new status as an element of 
tconomic importance to industry, design offers 
pportunities to men possessed of higher 
MitGes—the same men who for ages past 
liave been important as craftsmen, and who 
have been ruthlessly thrust aside these hun- 
lred years. 

_ The design of objects of use for machine 
wroduction is not essentially different from 
lesign of objects for hand production, and 
ertain common abilities are required by both 
woes of designers. The formula calls for 


approximately equal parts of creative art 
sense, manipulative ability or sense of ma- 
terials and construction, awareness of human 
needs and some ingenuity in filling them. 
The designer for industry is commonly sup- 
posed to possess another sense that the crafts- 
man had no need for—something uncanny 
which enables him to make things that have 
“sales appeal.” It is doubtful whether he 
has more of this than the ancient craftsman. 
There is considerable naiveté in the picture 
of the brass beater working in the bazaars of 
Bagdad without knowing whether brass was 
being “worn that season.” 

The industrial designer need not be a 
Michelangelo nor a Stephenson, for only 
a modicum of art and engineering abilities are 
required. It is the combination that is im- 
portant. Men and women possessed of the 
necessary talents are not isolated phenomena. 
We have not been aware of their existence 
simply because no opportunities have existed 
—outside of the totally inadequate one of 
architecture—for the exercise of just this com- 
bination of abilities. So those possessing 
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Wooden ash-tray and cigarette box designed by Design Laboratory students 
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Textiles designed and woven by students of the Design Laboratory 


them turned out to be third-rate artists who 
spent their week-ends puttering at home to 
satisfy their need for “making things,” or 
mediocre dentists who wasted much paint and 
canvas during their week-ends. 

Find an opportunity for these artists and 
dentists where they can exercise both the 
manipulative and aesthetic impulses and you 
have a well-adjusted individual—a joy to him- 
self and of value to society, and incidentally 
to industry. ; 

It is the simplest good sense that education 
shall, among other things, provide the child 
with a training integrated to the society into 
which he will emerge. Education in art and 
design has, it is true, taken some recognition 
of the design requirements of a mass pro- 
duction economy, but it still lags in most 
quarters. 

The essential difference between arts and 
crafts education and industrial design educa- 
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tion is in the complete integration of t 
various necessary skills. The list of skil 
does not differ essentially from those require 
by the craftsman, and the list of subject 
taught in a school of industrial design doe 
not differ materially from those taught ij 
many technical art or trade schools. Some dif 
ference there is, but the essential difference be 
tween the one training and the other does ne 
lie in the nature of subjects; it lies in th 
integration and coordination of these subjects 
It is a case in which the whole is greater that 
the sum of the parts. ny 
This is the basis of the work at the Desigi 
Laboratory. The purpose is to turn out de 
signers—not furniture designers, or jewel 
designers, or automobile designers. Certainh 
some students will later specialize on on 
thing and some on another, but up to a certail 
point everything is considered alike. Ever 
student must take fine arts, divided betweet 
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Metal. of all sorts is a basic material in modern manufacture. Students 
: at the Design Laboratory learn not only the properties of wood, but also 
the properties of metal and what can be done with various metals in actual 
construction. In this photograph a student js shown shearing aluminum 
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two dimensional and three dimensional. Every 
student must take some machine shop work— 
men and women alike, and it has been found 
that the women have as good a sense of 
construction as the men. For those whose 
strength lies in the more mechanical fields of 
design, the shop is there to make rough trial- 
and-error scale models so they may experi- 
ment with new forms and materials in three 
dimensions. Shop instruction, in contrast to 


Modern clock cases made 
at the Design Laboratory 
by the students must ac- 
commodate standard-size 


works to be acceptable 
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A variety of cigarette 


boxes designed by stu- 


dents of the Design Lab. 


oratory, New York | 


| 
) 


: 
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that in established schools, is given from the 
point of view of mass production—work i 
done as nearly as possible as if it were quan 
tity production. No effort is made to 
out skilled artisans. The point is to under 
stand by usage what the machine can and ca: 
not do. The work in the design room i 
coordinated with work in the shop; and th 
two with study of materials, emphasizing com- 
mercially available forms and factory proc! 
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esses, aided by collections of materials at the Laboratory seeks to establish. A group of 
school and visits to the factories. Instruction cigarette boxes and a group of clock models 
jin elementary physics and mechanics, draft- are reproduced as an example of the simpler 
‘ing and rendering is provided. There are type of problem that was at first considered, 
lectures in social science, emphasizing the Several of these designs are ready for pro- 
counter influences of design and economics. duction in their present form, but much 
The textile students weave, print, and dye more important is the fact that every one of 
jsamples of each cloth they. design on full- them demonstrates that the student is “indus 
jsized looms or in a commercially equipped _ trial-design-minded” rather than craft-minded, 
jprinting studio. Students have the oppor- The question is not whether the perfect solu- 
jtunity to hear as guest lecturers leading indus- tion was found for all the elements of fabrica- 
jtrial designers, artists, technicians, merchan- tion, material, price, function, salability, and 
sg men, editors, and others prominent in aesthetic concept; the important thing is that 
Ithe field. Lastly, some notions of merchan- every one of these elements was consciously 
\dising are inculcated. considered by the student. There is an inte- 
_ One of the weaknesses of design instruc- gration that could never be achieved by iso- 
lition, as generally practiced, is that the teach- lated bits of training in the arts, crafts, and 
ners are teachers only, and are too remote from theories of design. 

the channels into which this design talent In the Design Laboratory, clock cases into 
must flow if it is to flow at all. Considerable which works cannot be inserted do not pass 
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Posters executed by students in the Graphic Arts Class of the Design Laboratory 


\diustment may be necessary frcm orthodox into the model stage; ash trays that tip too 
ethods of teaching, but in the Design Lab- easily, or boxes with joints that can be made 
Yeratory it is considered essential that most of only by sleight-of-hand, never get off the 
4e instructors shall have had some experience drawing board. If a tube is required for a 
a industrial design and continue to retain part, the student is not allowed to specify a 
ome accounts after they become instructors. size just one sixteenth off a commercially 
Finished industrial designers obviously available size. Beautiful designs that require 
tannot be exhibited at the end of one se- that glass be threaded or plastic spun, die in 
wester. The important thing is that the embryo. Textiles that cannot be woven or 
ound work for a pedagogical technique has for which printing blocks cannot be made, 
een laid. Interest in it on the part of the never get put on paper. Does the manufac- 
udent and industrialist is manifest; and the turer at this point say “Impossible. There 
ossibility of achieving the objectives has are no such designers.” ‘There are, but not 
ren demonstrated. enough. The Design Laboratory proposes to 
), All of the objects finished thus far in the enable more such designers to develop. 
Whool bear witness to the kind of thinking One of the things the school has discovered 


Tad the kind of approach that the Design (Continued on page 686) 
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“FALLACIES” 


AND AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


By WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


N A BOOK of stimulating value, The Archi- 
tecture of Humanism,* the late Geoffrey 
Scott urged that in four directions the 

criticism of architecture was frequently falla- 
cious. He named these fallacies, “biological,” 
“romantic,” “mechanical,” and “ethical.” The 
biological fallacy occurred, he explained, 
when a particular evolution of architectural 
form was preconceived as having an adoles- 
cent period, a mature period, and a period of 
senescence, analogous to the periodicity of 
animal life. The romantic fallacy occurred 
when appreciation was based on connotations 
dependent for their interest on remoteness. 
The mechanical fallacy involved giving a 
position of primary importance to structure, in 
forming one’s opinion. The ethical fallacy 
referred to appreciation based on value 
ethically valid, but not necessarily of aesthetic 
significance. 

Since the appearance of the book in 1924 
America has entered a new phase of its archi- 
tectural history. Even if we omit the current 
emphasis on housing as opposed to houses, 
it is apparent that our cities at least are rising 
in a form fundamentally different from that 
of yesterday. It seems worth while therefore 


* The Architecture of Humanism. By Geoffrey Scott. 
New York, 1934. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Second edi- 
tion, revised. Price, $3.00. 
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The towers of thirteenth 
century San Gimignanc 
(left) and of twentieth-cen 
tury Philadelphia (below) 
have different reasons fot 
being in spite of their de. 
ceptive formal similarities 


sa ; : | 
to check our opinion of this new architecture 


in the light of the fallacies named above, afte 
subjecting the fallacies themselves to a fresk 
inspection. Are they actually fallacies? 

A first consideration is likely to be basec 
on Scott’s use of his privileges when freec! 
from the fallacies, namely, his reappreciatior| 
of Renaissance architecture including espe 
cially its later or Baroque phase. Obviously 
he did not want the last phase of an archi) 
tectural development damned without a hear’ 
ing as necessarily decadent. Nor did hy 
fancy that kind of criticism so prevalent it 
the last century which dwelt on connotations, 
romantic if you will, or ethical. The “pure 
forms of the*Renaissance appealed to one’ 


reason rather than to one’s imagination 0) 
moral preconceptions. Further, an architec: 
ture which placed form before function dic 
not fare well in a type of criticism whiel 
placed structure, a phase of function, first) 
In short, given his problem, the furtherance 
of a reappreciation of Renaissance architec 
ture, he was no doubt justified in clearing thi 
ground of approaches which would tend tc 
blur the vision or alter the focus. Yet hi 
was arguing with preconceptions as patent ai 
those he considered worthy of condemnation’ 
His “fallacies” may have been cogent in hi) 
context, but that they are “emphases” rathe’ 


than fallacies is at least open to discussion’ 


‘ere 


A fair test of their actual fallaciousness, 
their lack of logical consistency, is to apply 
them to other periods, our own, for example. 
he ethical and romantic “fallacies” are 
largely non-existent today. Ruskin is dated; 
‘Strawberry Hill” is still awaiting rediscovery 
when Victorianism is reéxamined about 1960. 
he biological “fallacy,” far from being fal- 
acious, is demonstrably true. Styles do 
mature and decay. The Baroque may have 
peen erroneously classified as a late and there- 
fore a decadent phase of Renaissance archi- 
ecture, but the general analogy of the evolu- 
ion of life and the evolution of style can 
carcely be gainsaid. Indeed Morey has re- 
ently given implied support, perhaps un- 
ittingly, to Scott’s enthusiasm for Baroque 
orms in Christian Art.* Morey urges the 
iaclusion of the fifteenth century, even in 
aly, in the mediaeval frame of reference. 
(his implies, I take it, that the sixteenth cen- 
is the primitive period of Renaissance 
lulture, largely in leading-strings to classic 
tormulae, while the seventeenth and eigh- 
reenth centuries are the mature period, and 

e nineteenth century the decadent phase. 
e scientific theorizings and social experi- 
ents of the last century appropriately fore- 
if the forms, architectural and other, of the 
best century of the new or modern culture, 
Wl struggling to birth in the twentieth cen- 
wy. In other words, Scott’s “fallacies” are 
tot fallacies to the contemporary mind. They 
Hee rather suggestive warnings in the light of 
thich one may more freely enjoy Baroque 
Ynd doubtless other architecture. Fallacies 
}o not change from age to age; emphases may 
Vid often do. 

Wf Scott’s “fallacies” are not fallacies, the 
J may be extended with perhaps as clarify- 
ig results as those suggested in The Archi- 
Yeture of Humanism have occasioned. A 
lallacy” may indeed be based on any promi- 
unt characteristic which the critic making the 
t thinks has been overemphasized. In fact, 
42 only architecture not open to charges of 
Wallacies” is that architecture which is the 


acting through the architect-builder. Which 
means that all romantic architecture is “fal- 
lacious” to a classical culture as overaccenting 
the emotional; that all eclectic architecture is 
“fallacious” as overaccenting the intellectual; 
that the productions thus far of the Inter- 
national Style are “fallacious” on both counts, 
now exalting structure and now the theatrical. 
It is reassuring to reflect that many “fal- 
lacious” styles are admirable ones. It may 
not be unfortunate that the Parthenon and 
the Chartres Cathedral and the Taj Mahal 
are relatively unique. 

In contemporary American architecture the 
“fallacies” to be listed would certainly include 
a “material” fallacy, a “structural” fallacy, a 
“plastic” fallacy, a “machine” fallacy, with 
“steamboat,” “aeroplane” and “automobile” 
subdivisions, and as always in a civilized age 
too young to be cultured, an “eclectic” fal- 
lacy. Why should materials used not look 
like other materials if the result warrants it? 
Wood was used creatively in forms formerly 
lithic but originally wooden in the eighteenth 
century and the Early Republic periods. Why 
must structure always be obvious? In a 
mechanical contrivance for a specific purpose 
form and function may well be organized and 
then stylized as in our streamlined motor cars, 
but why is the same frankness obligatory in 
a garden, an office, a home? Granted the 
social value of zoning, and ignoring the pros- 
pect of the economic failure of the tall build- 
ing, why must our newer cities be towered, 
massed, plastically organized, until lower New 
York looks like thirteenth-century San Gi- 
mignano? Why should our interiors be fur- 
nished in terms of machines when the same 
machines increasingly turn out in mass objects 
which do not look mechanical? And why 
should eclecticism be a mark of ostentatious 
display of knowledge suggesting wealth rather 
than value? Memory and tradition are among 
man’s unique mental possessions. 

In summary, if the “fallacies” just named 
were treated as fallacies, the bulk of American 
architecture of recent days from the Los 
Angeles Library in the West to the Morgan 
Library in the East, from the “California” 
bungalow to the garden city of Long Island 

(Continued on page 686) 
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KALMAN KUBINYI: HALTON AVENUE (COLOR STYLOTINT) 
The artist kept no record of the biting of this plate. 


TOOLS AND MATERIALS 


By KALMAN KUBINYI 


The sky was stopped out with wax crayon 


| 
A NEW ETCHER’S MEDIUM II: STYLOTINT * 
j 


TYLOTINT is another one of those artists’ 
intaglio graphic processes which are, 
as far as I can discover, practically 
unknown to etchers. Stylotint is an unex- 
plored medium which is capable of producing 
lines of great freedom, variation, character, 
and sensitiveness. It is also capable of pro- 
ducing a great variety of curious textures, and 
when it is combined with tones of aquatint 
it can produce results similar to a Japanese 
monochrome water color. 
I would recommend a study of the eight- 
een styles of Japanese brush lines to anyone 


* Stylotint, like Offset Soft Ground, described in the 
November 1935 issue, seems to be the invention of 
Alexander Von Kubinyi of Munich, the author’s uncle— 
EDITOR. ; 
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intending to use the stylotint medium. The’ 
can be seen:in Ralph Pearson’s book, E: 
periencing Pictures, in the chapter on line: 
or in Mr. Pearson’s source, Henry P. Bowie) 


On the Laws of Japanese Painting. / 


Stylotint is a method of etching in — 
the coating on the plate is soft and easil 
displaced with a stick, stump, stiff brush, rag 
or a steel point. If the stylus, of wood ¢ 
any other material, is cut like a chisel o 
the end, it will produce a line of variabl 
thickness. This is the type of line whic 
most resembles the Japanese brush line. 1} 
the flat point is cut into serrations’ it pr¢ 
duces a different effect. 4 

The parts of the plate from which the coa’ 
ing has been removed in this way will appea 


black in the finished proof. After the draw- 
‘ing has been made, the plate is heated and 
the ground becomes stronger than a regular 
hard ground. 

The beauty of the process lies in the quality 
of the lines and textures, the ease with which 
| you can get large areas of black, and in the 

smooth, easy resistance of the drawing tool 

on the surface of the copper. The interplay 
of the first and last of these qualities, the 
way a sharpened wood stylus acts on the 
smooth copper plate covered with a softish 
2 ground makes possible a control, a type of 
| line, a kind of drawing not obtainable in any 
bother way. 

I have in mind certain nudes that William 
Sommer made by dipping a toothpick into a 
bottle of India ink. This gave his line greater 
t control, flow, and speed. It is my belief that 
ithe quality which he sought by this method 
is even more characteristic of stylotint and 
in this new method there is an even greater 
variety of line. 

Stylotint can be used alone or in combina- 
tion with tones of aquatint. When the latter 
jis attempted, the result is something like an 
India ink brush drawing with tones of gray 
ywater color. ; 

There are two variations to the process 
Wwhich have not been explored. One is to 
wmprint plant leaves on the ground and pro- 
tluce them bitten in the copper; the other is 
fto apply the softish ground wherever it is 
Noeeded much in the way a monotype is made. 
As a matter of fact, one could take a fresh 
Yoroof of a monotype or a block print and 
Wffset it on to a copper plate by the stylotint 
Wmethod. However, all the inky parts of the 
Weesign would come out white which usually 
Mmeans that all the blacks come out white. 

This process belongs to the family which 
includes Pen Process Aquatint, which is some- 
ames called Lift Ground, Offset Soft Ground, 
s well as Stylotint. Although each one of 
hese processes has a different way of pro- 
ucing areas of open copper on an otherwise 
Yoated plate, they have this in common—in 
Mbe end they all break up the open surfaces 
vith aquatint so that they print as areas of 
quatint in the shape of pen or brush lines, 


7 e. 4 
tayon lines, or wooden stylus lines. 


ane ee oe ee ee ~_ 
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A good method of working is to prepare 
a number of plates with ground—a task easily 
accomplished. Make a number of drawings 
and select the most successful of these to 
carry through to completion. If the drawing 
is made entirely with wooden tools, as is 
usually the case, it will not injure the plate. 
The plates on which the discarded drawings 
were made can easily be cleaned and used 
again. 

There is decidedly a virtue in making draw- 
ings direct on the plate without any prelim- 
inary guides. Much can be gained in fresh- 
ness and directness by working this way, but 
those who have established their drawing on 
paper and want a very exact guide on the 
untouchable, delicate surface of the Stylotint 
grounded plate, can use the gelatin transfer 
method. 


I. PREPARING THE PLATE 


First,.a polished copper plate is cleaned 
with an abrasive, such as rouge or whiting, 
usually applied with saliva. The plate is 
cleaned with turpentine and then with alcohol. 
It is best to finish cleaning by rubbing the 
plate briskly with a clean, dry cloth to remove 
the residue of turpentine and alcohol. Up 
to this point the materials and preparation of 
the plate are the same as for regular etching. 


2. GROUNDING THE PLATE 


In the second step, the plate is either coated 
with offset soft ground, a black, jelly-like 
substance, or ordinary black, block-printing 
ink. A dab of either substance about the 
size of a pea is put on a glass plate under 
which there is a sheet of white paper. It is 
rolled out with a gelatine brayer until the 
paper shows through the ground a fairly light 


gray. 
3. DUSTING 


The plate is placed on a piece of paper 
and pulverized asphaltum is sprinkled over 
it until it is covered. A soft camel’s hair 
brush loaded with this powder and tapped 
over the plate works well. A wad of cotton 
batting held very, very gently is used to move 
the powder around a bit until all parts of the 
plate are impregnated. Most of the surplus 
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is brushed off with the cotton and the rest is 
rinsed off under a cold water faucet. 


4. THE DRAWING 


The drawing is made directly on the plate 
with a pointed or chisel-shaped wooden stylus. 
The reverse end of a cheap, barnboo-handled 
brush works very well, but almost any piece 
of wood will serve. 

Large areas of dark can be produced by 
wiping away the ground with a rag, or by 
using a stiff brush. 

Recently we have discovered that it is pos- 
sible to transfer a drawing to the delicate 
Stylotint ground. 

Artists’ supply houses carry thin trans- 
parent sheets of gelatin for tracing. A sheet 
of suitable size is fastened over the drawing 
and a tracing is made by scratching the design 
in the surface of the gelatin with a steel point; 
since the point is quite sharp it is not neces- 
sary to use much pressure. Whiting is rubbed 
into the scratches and the surplus is wiped 
away with the palm of the hand leaving whit- 
ing in the lines only. The gelatin tracing is 
placed gently, face down, over the grounded 
plate, the edges are fastened with thumbtacks, 
and the surface is carefully rubbed with a cloth 
to offset the design. While one end of the 
gelatin is still fastened, the plate is examined 
and the design will be seen clearly in white 
lines. If any spot is indistinct it can be 
rubbed again. While drawing, it is well to 
keep looking at the original drawing in a 
mirror. 


5. HARDENING THE GROUND 


The plate is now heated until there is a 
slight smoking or until the surface has 
changed from a dull, brown, suede-like sur- 
face to a shiny, brown surface like an ordi- 
nary unsmoked etching ground. The plate is 
laid aside and allowed to cool. Corrections 
may still be made at this stage by scraping 
them in with the point of a penknife. 


6. THE AQUATINT GROUND 


If the plate is bitten at this stage, the wider 
lines and areas would produce crévés. This 
difficulty is overcome by laying an aquatint 
ground on the plate. A dust is raised in the 
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aquatint box and allowed to settle on the 
plate. The plate is heated until the brown, 
suede-like surface of the plate changes to black 
and then takes on a slightly shiny, greasy look. 
When the open surface of the plate shows 
signs of oxidation—treddish and bluish tints, 
the plate has been heated enough. Smoke ris- 
ing from the bottom of the plate and indi 
vidual specks of aquatint in the open coppe 
areas haying a shiny, beady look indicate sufh- 
cient heat also. 


7. BITING 


The back of the plate is covered with a 
stopping out varnish. We use a bottle o 
red colorite, a hat dye obtainable in all dru 
stores. Even the best ground is not abs 
lutely free from the danger of false bitin 
therefore it pays to protect the absolute white 
before the plate is exposed to acid. Althoug 
both iron chloride and nitric acid will work. 
I prefer to bite the plate by immersing it in’ 
Dutch mordant at 85 degrees Fahrenheit. 
(The mordant can be made with 57 ounces 
water, 7 ounces of hydrochloric acid, and 4e 
grams of potassium chlorate. Heat a part off 
the water, melt the potassium chlorate, add the 
rest of the water, add the acid when the mix} 
ture is cool. This makes a convenient batch.)} 

The plate can be etched in one bite of 15 
to 20 minutes or passages can be stopped out 
with the colorite after being exposed to the 
acid for various lengths of time. 

It is well to remember that the greatest) 
changes of value take place in the first twel 
minutes of biting. It is my usual practice to} 
keep a record.ot the biting of each plate with) 
notes on the temperature and condition of the 
acid. In this way, each plate is a guide to the 
making of the next one. 


8. CLEANING THE PLATE 


After removal from the mordant bath, the 
plate is still covered with colorite, aquatint 
ground, and the asphaltum-offset soft ground| 
combination. The colorite is removed first’ 
with alcohol. The aquatint ground and the 
offset soft ground combination are both taken 
off with applications of chloroform or naph- 
tha. Chloroform is the quickest, most thor- 
ough, and most expensive. With naphtha 


KALMAN KUBINYI: LITOREL (STYLOTINT) 


Various flat-edged sticks, a stiff oil brush, and a blunt steel point were used in making this drawing. Hand 

wipe; no retroussage. Dutch Mordant at 85 degrees F. was used in biting the plate. Time record of biting: 

Sky, 1 minute; sail boats and water 2Y, minutes; wall, steps, and background, 4 minutes; lute and book, 
10 minutes; glass, plant, and foreground, 17 minutes 


KALMAN KUBINYI: 


A trial proof, etched in one bite of 15 minutes. 
applied with a Japanese brush 


one must be certain that every speck of aqua- 
tint ground is removed; otherwise some. specks 
will show up in the printing. 

It is well to give the plate a good cleaning 
with abrasive. A rag dampened with alcohol 
is helpful in removing the abrasive from the 
bitten areas. 


9. PRINTING 


The plate is now ready to be printed either 
with a hand wipe and retroussage or rag wipe. 
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SPRINGFIELD (STYLOTINT) 


The mordant used was iron perchloride 


It is possible at this stage to rework the plat 
with stylotint again. In order to see the ol 
work better, it may be necessary to do ste 
four (the drawing) before you do step thre 
(dusting the plate). ) 

It is well to bear in mind that it is som 
what more difficult to make a good clea 
drawing on an undusted ground; yet if cat 
is taken this will not be a hardship. I ha 
been taught by my uncle to do the drawin 
in this way, and it is only recently that w 


discovered that the drawing works better on 
the dusted plate. It is good to have a few 
xxtra proofs of each state so that one can try 
put additional work on these with pencil or 
vine charcoal before reworking the plate. 


SUBSEQUENT TONES OF AQUATINT 


I. CLEANING THE PLATE. A stylotint plate 
an either be left pure or reworked with aqua- 
int tones. To do this the printing ink is 
leaned from the lines with turpentine and the 
late is thoroughly cleaned as in step one of 
the stylotint process. 
| 2. AQUATINT GROUND. An aquatint ground 
put on the plate as in step six of the 
lotint process. 

3. STOPPING OUT. The back of the plate 
4 stopped out with colorite, care being taken 
jot to let any of the colorite run under onto 


Materials 

jopper Dutch Mordant 

tasive Blotter 
icohol Etching Press 
paphtha Powdered Asphaltum* 
fiset Soft Ground* Cotton Batting 
yayer Camel Hair Brush 

or Stop Out Brush 
elorite Hat Dye Stiff Oil Painting Brush 

hing Ink Heater 


Stylotint-Steps 
Ja. Clean plate with abrasive, alcohol, and dry 


Y Procurable from Lina Ruland, 64 Barer Strasse, 
Punich, Germany, or the Print Market, Union Trust 
+ iding, Cleveland, Ohio. 


the face of the plate. When this is dry, the 
plate is turned face up and the pure whites 
stopped out. 

4. BITING. The plate is now immersed in 
the Dutch mordant at 85 degrees Fahrenheit 
and bitten for thirty seconds or one minute 
for the lightest gray tones. The plate is 
bitten and stopped out as many times as are 
desired. It is usually best not to bite any 
tones deeper than the supporting lines of the 
stylotint. If the stylotint has a fifteen-minte 
bite, the darkest tones of aquatint could be a 
six-minute bite, or even less. 

5. CLEANING THE PLATE. The colorite and 
aquatint grounds can be removed as in step 
eight in the stylotint process. To get uni- 
form, even proofs, I have often printed plates 
of this type with a hand wipe and no re- 
troussage. 


RECAPITULATION 


2. Roll with offset soft ground or with block 
printing ink. 

3. Dust with powdered asphaltum, rinse under 
cold water. 

4. Make drawing with wood or blunt steel. 


5- Heat plate till surface melts and becomes 
shiny, dark brown. 

6. Put plate into aquatint box for an aquatint 
ground. Heat ground till it melts and adheres 
to the open spaces. 

7. Stop out back of plate and bite in the Dutch 
mordant at 85 degrees Fahrenheit for 15 minutes. 
Distance may be stopped out earlier. 

8. Remove stop out varnish with alcohol, ground 
with naphtha or chloroform. 

9. The plate may be printed at this stage or 
supporting tones of aquatint can be added. 
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MILLARD SHEETS: HORSES AND HILLS (OIL) ! 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Nichols ; 


MILLARD “SHEEES 


T THE party all agreed that ours was a 

_ rotten period for artists. Ah, the Re- 

naissance! cried one. Another could 

have been happy in the twelfth century. A 

third envied the Greeks. Millard Sheets said 

nothing. His mind was wrestling with a dis- 

tant mural problem. Driving home he sud- 
denly slowed from sixty to thirty: 

“Maybe it would sound silly to them,” he 
said, “but I’m glad to be alive now. No time 
was ever so thrilling. This is my age and I 
love it—the whole works!” He stepped up to 
seventy, switched on the radio, tuned a dance 
band into the hum of motor and speed-wind. 
Reaching home at midnight he painted a water 
color before sleeping. 
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By Arthur Milli 


Last fall} at Milch’s, New York saw its fi 
show of water colors by Sheets. First shov 
seldom command much attention, but this 
did. “Winslow Homer at twenty-eight,” wro 
Malcolm Vaughan, “did not show more. 
ent.” Carlyle Burroughs found it “easily th 
best water color show of the young season 
(That “young season” had been opened t 
John Marin exhibit.) In Chicago the caus 
Bulliet recommended the water colors as a 
antidote for an overdose of Grant Wood. 


The day the New York papers reached Le 
Angeles, Sheets was frowning over a draugn 
ing table in a Culver City movie studio. 
thought I knew a little about water color,” i 
said, “but these fellows in the movies are wi 


MILLARD SHEETS: 
THE HOMESTEAD (OIL) 


MILLARD SHEETS: 
DAWN HORSE (OIL), 1936 


atds. It will take me months to catch up with 
them.” 

This summer, having wound up the spring 
term at Scripps College, Claremont, where he 
heads the art department, watched completion 
of the new fifty-thousand-dollar art building 
which his initiative inspired there, sneaked off 


MILLARD SHEETS: PROGRESS (FRESCO) 
In Bullock’s Store for Men, Los Angeles 
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‘ Fine Arts. He got no breather. 


for a week’s sketching in Baja California, mat 
ted and framed the resultant water colors 
supervised building a new wing on his Clare 
mont home where he lives with his wife an: 
two children, painted four orange industr 
pictures for Fortune, and cleaned up a fey 
other odd jobs—Sheets prepared for a week’ 
“breather” before sailing to teach summe 
painting classes at the Honolulu Academy o 


The Houbigant Perfume Company ha 
asked Bullock’s, a leading Los Angeles stor 
to design and present eight windows and | 
sales aisle advertising their product. The di: 


Bullock’s asked Sheets to design it. 
days before he sailed, his sketches and specif 
cations—prepared during sleepless days ani 
nights—were flown to New York. On sailin! 
morning he signed a contract to make the dis 
play, which was to open two days before hi 
return date. He set Harold Graham, mete 
craftsman, and Harry Manker, ceramist, 
work with a squad of young artists and mr 
chanics. Sheets fell ill in Honolulu, returne’ 
two weeks early, pitched into finishing the jo 
—the first window display he had ever tackle 
Concocted of balsa wood, wire, cellulex, gla 
tubing, chromium steel, and satin, those eigk 
windows and an aisle topped any Los Angele 
had ever seen. Highly stylized, they none th 
less said “Spring” in color and rhythm. 

Before the local display was down and ser 
on tour, Sheets had a new business on h 
hands. His aides began work on three ne’ 
display orders. Then he finished his 1936 Ca’ 
negie picture, got the annual Los Angel 
County Fair art exhibit, which he has directe} 
since 1931, under way, and arranged fall ai 
courses at Scripps College. | 

This typical slice from his busy life is i 
sharp contrast to the contemplative existenc 
supposed to be conducive to art. It has give! 
Sheets command and decision, and a profoun) 
respect for people who get things done. Ha’) 
ing found that society welcomes the artist wh! 
troubles to understand its needs, he has sma} 
sympathy for those who mask their ineptitu¢) 
under social protest. 

At twenty-nine he has finished more wot! 
than some very good artists produce in a lif 
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MILLARD SHEETS: BATHERS OF MIRAMAR, MEXICO (WATER COLOR) 
Reproduced with the artist’s permission and through the courtesy of the Dalzell Hatfield Galleries 


jae. Usually his pictures, especially the water 
diers, are vigorous translations of nature, 
ieir appeal lying in his power to fix the thrill 
; 2 moment of discovery. Watching him at 
bork, sitting in roadside dust, one learns why 
8 pictures are so decisive and complete. 
lnere is a brief period of rapt study. Then 
)e-brush moves—and it does not stop until 
'= picture is finished. 

‘There are levels of experience such a way 
i life does not scale or plumb, and branches 


ie it does not master easily. Sometimes 


work smacks of cold, mechanical perfec- 
in. There are periods when he seems con- 
at with temporary mannerisms. And he 
3 never yet found or made time to fully 
| 


its we must place the fact that his swift 
yceptions of the beauty and character of 


MILLARD SHEETS: GREEN EARTH (OIL) 


the California in which he was born have 
encouraged a whole school of young artists 
to seize their birthright and give the region 
work more vital than their elders achieved. 

The secret of Millard Sheets’s varied and 
successful activities is that he thinks each 
new opportunity through and lifts the par- 
ticular job—whether a fresco, decorating and 
furnishing a house (yes, he carries a decora- 
tor’s license), teaching a class, painting an 
oil or water color, making a lithograph or 
etching, designing a book case—as many 
notches above the customary as his strength 
and enthusiasm can push it. 

Yet he is primarily a painter. Born in 
1907 at Pomona, five miles from his present 
home, as a boy he rode his pony over the 
same sun-drenched hills he paints today. Two 


teachers, F. Tolles Chamberlin and Clarence 
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Three views of the window di 
play designed by Millard Sheet} 


for Houbigant, perfume mami} 


facturers, first installed in Bu 
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K. Hinkle, gave him solid grounding at the 
Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles. His 
grandmother encouraged his ambition to 
paint. A believing friend, William Veale, 
helped him over early financial fences, trained 
him in body- and character-building sports 
and in the habit of work. 
- The year 1929 saw his first one-man show. 
he day it opened he won a $1,750 prize in 
an all-American painting competition at San 
Antonio. Six months in Europe and he re- 
rurned to California, married, plunged into as 


| 


busy and varied a work-life as any American 
artist has ever experienced. The depression 
saw no let-down of activity. A series of 
prizes and honors helped make his early repu- 
tation. That able art dealer, Mr. Dalzell 
Hatfield, saw the worth of his work and con- 
stantly exhibited it. 
“This is my age and I love it—the whole 
works!” ‘That was an involuntary, sincere 


expression of Millard Sheets’ attitude towards 
life. And at twenty-nine a man’s life still lies 
before him. 


MILLARD SHEETS: LITHOGRAPH 
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SION 


OUR MUSEUM COLLECTIONS GONTINUE “TO EXPAND) 


6c 


HE ‘Ecce Homo’ or ‘Christ Shown to 
the People’ by Tiziano Vecelli is one 
of the most important single acquisi- 
tions ever made by the City Art Museum,” 
writes Meyric R. Rogers, Director. “Accord- 
ing to expert opinion it dates from about 
1565 and therefore represents the last phase 
of the work of this great artist who died 
almost a centenarian in 1576. Far more than 
an ordinary span of experience of life and the 
craft of painting constitutes, therefore, the 
background of these late pictures which, in 
spite of the brilliance of his earlier style, have 
been recognized of recent years as perhaps 
his greatest achievements. 

“This canvas is generally conceded to be a 
version by the master’s own hand of a subject 
long known to have been painted by him 
through adaptations or copies by his followers 
or assistants such as the ‘Ecce Homo’ of the 


Prado, Madrid, and the paintings of the same 
subject in the Dresden Gallery and Hampton 
Court, London. The Museum’s picture was 
discovered in the possession of an Englist 
family where it had passed unnoticed fo 
many years under another name. Following 
its general acknowledgment by leading ex 
perts in the field, it was included in the 
Titian Exhibition held in Venice in the sum 
mer of 1935 where it was generally greeted 
as a discovery of the first importance. 

“To those familiar only with the positiv 
brilliance and firm definition of Titian’ 
earlier work as known on this side of t 
Atlantic, this painting may appear strange a5 
first and perhaps lacking in some of the mori 
obvious characteristics associated with thi 
great name. Save in occasional touches thé 
painting does not exhibit the usual sonore 
play of color. The essential masses at 


A. H. WYANT: SUNSET IN THE HILLS (OIL), 1869 


A Recent Accession to the Collection of the Detroit Institute of Arts 
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TITIAN: CHRIST SHOWN TO THE PEOPLE (OIL), c.1565 


| “One of the most important single acquisitions ever made by the City Art Museum, St. Louis” 
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IMAGINARY ROMAN PORTRAIT BUST, ITALIAN, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
Recently Given to the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, by Mr. Grenville L. Winthrop of New York 


brought out of the all-enveloping shadow by 
loose and free strokes of the brush which 
suggest rather than define the form. There 
is hardly more than a hint of that sensuous 
enjoyment of material splendor in which the 
earlier Titian shows himself a true son of 
sixteenth-century Venice. The golden light 
is replaced by the ashy flicker of a torch 
under which the figures assume an almost 
spectral appearance.” 
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ROM sixteenth-century Italy comes to th 
F Fogg Museum an imaginary Roman po 
trait bust, the gift of Mr. Grenville L. Wi 
throp of New York. It represents the typ 
of small bronzes, little known in this count 
but prominent in the Kunsthistorisches Mi 
seum in Vienna and in older private colle 
tions such as that of J. P. Morgan. 

It is a product of the conservative, elegat 
wing of late Renaissance sculpture, at preset 
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MAURICE 
STERNE: 
GIOVANINA 
(OIL), 1925 


Recently Pur- 

chased by the 

oledo Museum 

f Art from the 
ilch Galleries 


| 
| 


yershadowed for us by the brilliant radicals, 
uch as Bernini, who with their extremes of 
Fmotion and movement, effects of lighting 
ad space, opened a road into the future. Its 
rulptors, mostly unknown by name, and 
ever studied with that zeal that pursues every 
Yue to the primitives, are called merely 
North Italian, or Venetian, of the late six- 
venth century.” Its subjects were drawn 
om classic myths, its treatments those of the 
Tellenistic or Roman nudes. A few even 
resent essays in Roman portrait busts, similar 
the famous originals that only a cardinal 
ight have been expected to own. 

Such a work is the Fogg Museum’s bust. 
t first glance it appears to be a copy of 


some portrait of Marcus Aurelius. You recog- 
nize the fine head with its mass of close curls 
and its prominent brooding eyes, all quite 
familiar from his equestrian statue as em- 
peror and his marble bust as a boy. There 
is the same flat austerity of modeling in the 
face, the same crisp brilliance in hair and the 
suggestion of light on the eyeballs, which are 
marks of that “impressionistic” sculpture of 
the Aurelian period. 


WO portrait studies, a still life, and an 

a eee New York scene, have become 

part of the permanent collection of the Toledo 

Museum of Art. They were selected from 
(Continued on page 680) 
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seum of Art 


PETUNIAS AND PHLOX (OIL) 


Purchased by the Toledo Mu 


i 


HENRY LEE McFEE 
Recently 
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A DRAGON VASE FROM CH’ING HO-HSIEN 


By LAURENCE SICKMAN 


vase or painting or bronze, we sense that 
behind it lies a far more complete achieve- 
iment. We feel that the type or the composi- 
tion is only an echo of a great and perfect 
prototype. So many works of art of a high 
order have been lost, or destroyed in palace 
onflagrations, that we are often forced to 
weconstruct in imagination the grand con- 
ceptions which are only suggested in copies 
and lesser works. But there are other pieces, 
all too rare, that possess the freshness and 
igor of an original conception, works so 
pulficient that they do not suggest a greater 
brototype. 

_ Such an example was acquired in 1935 
by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
MArt in Kansas City. It is a large decorated 
vase of I’zu Chou type and is illustrated on 
nhe following pages. It is reported on good 
nuthority to have come from Ch’ing Ho-hsien 
i d since very similar fragments have quite 
definitely been found on the site, there seems 
tittle reason to doubt this reputed prove- 
mance. ‘Technically the Nelson Gallery vase 
5 in every way similar to the creamy white 
ate recovered from Chu Lu-hsien. The body 
5 a strong grayish stoneware; there is a thin 
vhite slip; the decoration is in a brown slip 
vith engraved inner markings, and the whole 
s covered with an unctuous white glaze, 
ich tends to gather in milky drops. There 
a the characteristic time crackle, stained 
polden yellow on one side and a dark grey 
nm the opposite side, indicating that the vase 
14s lain in sedimentary deposits of sand and 
aud. The circumstances of its discovery 
ind the great similarity to the Chu Lu-hsien 
Hinds would indicate that in all probability it 
as made in the early years of the twelfth 
entury. 

The vase stands twenty-two and _three- 
Yighths inches high and has a diameter of 
Hight and one-quarter inches at the top and 
x and one-half inches at the base—finely 
tlanced proportions. Instead of the cus- 
‘»mary floral designs, however, the potter 


I OFTEN happens that in viewing a Chinese 


has coiled a great dragon about his vase, 
and so admirably is it disposed that from 
every side the pattern is complete and satis- 
fying. The artist has employed the dragon’s 
claws in a most skillful fashion for the greater 
advantage of the design, drawing some out 
into magnificent curving talons or contract- 
ing them to mere spurs. The engraving is 
accomplished with the surety and precision 
that is born of long tradition in sound crafts- 
manship. The dragon is closely related to 
dragons of the T’ang Dynasty (618-908 
A.D.) with its single horn, tightly wound 
tail, and long flame-like wings springing from 
the fore-shoulder. But the body is more full, 
the head larger, and instead of the more us- 
ual three claws of the earlier dragons there 
are now four large talons and a spur which 
appears as a full fifth claw where the foot is 
shown palm outward as on the neck of the 
vase. At the base, on the margin of one of 
the leaf-like forms, the artist has signed his 
work. There are five incised characters— 
Hua P’ing Liu Chia Tsao—which may be 
translated as “A Flower Vase made by the 
Liu Family.” 

The wares from Chit: Lu-hsien with their 
strong stoneware bodies and thick creamy 
glaze have become well known to European 
and American collectors of early Chinese 
ceramics. Chu Luhsien is a site in southern 
Hopei Province which was inundated by a 
great flood of the Yellow River in 1108 and 
left under twenty feet of sand and silt. From 
1920 on, large quantities of pottery have been 
recovered by the peasantry. Representative 
collections of these finds are to be seen in the 
Historical Museum in Peking and in the 
Tientsin Museum. A great variety of wares 
were found, including most of the more com- 
monly met with Sung Dynasty types, and 
some of the examples bore dates ranging 
from the last years of the eleventh century to 
the opening years of the twelfth.* However, 
one type has appeared in such abundance that 


* See Pelliot, La date des “Ceramiques de Kiu-lou,” 
in T’oung Pao, XXII, 1923, 377-382. 
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bold curve from 

a spreading foot 

which, through the 

contrasting angle, 

furnishes a substan- 

tial base. The tall neck, 
nirably propor- 

tioned to the body, ex- 

pands gradually towards 

the top and is finished >with 

a-wide folded lip. T flar- 

ing top and long neck make 

it especially suited for long- 

stemmed flowers such as lotus 


and chrysanthemums. Such shapes 


are already well known in Sung 
pottery (960-1279 A. D.) and their 
prototype is met with as early as the 
seventh century. 


Pz 
mary floral designs, 
writhing dragon about the | 


With understandable pride the 
artist has signed his work—a 
very rare occurrence in Sung 
ceramics. On one of the leaf- 
like forms around the base he 
incised four characters —hua 
ping liu chia tsao — which 
may be translated as “A flower 
vase made by the Liu Family”. 
The Dragon vase is a prod- 
uct of a mastery in traditional 
technical skill and a vigorous 
imagination — the complete 
achievement of a clear idea. 
If, as it is said, the T’zu 
Chou kilns occasionally 
supplied pieces to the 
discriminating Sung 

Court, then this vase, 

surely, indicated 

the originality of 

design and tech- 

nical perfection 

that found Im- 

perial favor. 


py: 
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Chinese Dragon Vase from Ch’ing Ho-hsien, 
in The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Kansas City. The vase is said to have 
been found in the sandy, dried-up bed of a 
stream about half a mile south of the pres- 
ent city of Ch’ing Ho-hsien in Hopei Prov- 
ince, China. It was made in all probability 
in the early years of the Twelfth Century 
and belongs to the type of wares customarily 
The associated with the town of T’zu Chou. 


character of 

the dragon can best 

be seen from the above 

drawing by Philip Beam in which 

the beast has been uncoiled. It is closely 

related to dragons of the T’ang Dynasty 

(618-908 A. D.) but the body is more full, the head 

larger, and instead of the three claws of earlier dragons, 

there are now four large talons and a spur which appears as a 

fifth claw where the foot is shown palm outward on the vase’s neck. 


it has come to be looked upon as typical of 
the Chi Lu-hsien finds. 

This ware has a strong, rather heavy stone- 
ware body, varying in color from a light buff 
to a light grey. It is invariably covered with 
a white or creamy white slip and over this a 
thick, soft glaze which has a tendency to 
gather in large “tear drops” of a milky white- 
ness near the foot of the vessel. As a result 
of their long burial in the deposits of the Yel- 
low River, the plates and bowls and vases of 
this kind have acquired a new and fortuitous 
beauty of marking and color. The surfaces 
have developed a fine, irregular crackle, which 
has been stained by the earth. Generally the 
color is a brilliant golden yellow or a dark 
grey, but rarer variations occur in a warm 
light brown. Large numbers of these pottery 
pieces are decorated with designs painted in 
a dark brown slip, over the white slip and 
under the glaze. At times the designs are 
elaborated by inner markings made by re- 
moving the brown slip with a sharp instru- 
ment and revealing the white beneath. Since 
such decorated pieces are typical of the wares 
made at T’zu Chou, which is only a few 
miles to the south, it is generally assumed 
that they were made at T’zu Chou and 
shipped to Chi: Lu-hsien. 

Now it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
other towns in the path of the Yellow River 
were overcome and submerged by the same 
catastrophe which destroyed Chii Lu-hsien. 


In the spring of 1935, pottery in large quat 
tity was recovered from a place known 2 
Ch’ing Ho-hsien which lies about forty mile 
to the east and slightly south of Chii Lu-hsie 
in Hopei Province. Many of these piece 
were so similar to the Chui Lu-hsien ware de 
scribed above that it is impossible to distit 
guish examples from the two sites. Sine 
at the time of the Chti Lu-hsien inundation— 
that is r108—the Yellow River flowed but 
few miles from Ch’ing Ho-hsien, it is possibl 
that the pottery recently recovered there wa 
buried under silt at the same time. Two othe 
floods of about the same time are recorded i 
the Ch’ing Ho-hsien gazette, one in 1118 an 
another in 1121. 

No satisfactorily comprehensive informe 
tion has as yet been published about thes 
recent finds. But Ch’ing Ho-hsien has bee 
visited by several scholars, and a wide variet 
of fragments and complete pieces have bee 
collected. Undoubtedly some of this ric 
material will be published in the nea 
future. 

The majority of products of the T’zu Choi 
kilns are good examples of the trained craft 
man conscientiously performing his daily task 
and this makes for a particular kind of e3 
cellence. But this flower vase of the Li 
family is a definite conception, planned as 
masterpiece and then executed with the greai 
est skill and care the craftsman could com 
mand—and this is Chinese art at its best. 


THE WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART, KANSAS CITY 
Wight and Wight, Architects; Hare and Hare, Landscape Architects 
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New York.Sees Federal Art 
I THE August number we emphatically 


stressed the importance of the exhibitions 
bf work done by the WPA Federal Art Proj- 
ect, both the one held at the Phillips Memorial 
allery at Washington in June and the one 
which opened on September sixteenth at the 
Museum of Modern Art. The latter con- 
inues through October twelfth. 
| Before it closes, the Treasury Art Projects 
will have opened their New York showing 
t the Whitney Museum of American Art. 
Both these exhibitions, together with the art 
ctivities of the Government throughout the 
ountry, will be given a thorough and un- 
iased treatment in the November number. 
* ok x 


Forbes Watson, writing in the Bulletin of 
if the Treasury Art Projects, says: “The 
Whitney Museum of American Art from its 
leginning has been a powerful influence in 
his country in the encouragement of Amer- 
an art, and the Treasury Department Art 
Projects, therefore, find it especially fitting to 
yold their first exhibition under the auspices 
the Museum. Thanks to the codperative 
terest of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, 
inder of the Museum, and to Mrs. Juliana 
bocce, Director, all of the galleries will be 
faced at the disposal of the Projects. 

' “Naturally, it will not be possible to show 
ore than a limited number of the completed 
urals. Many have already been installed 
ad cannot be moved. A number which have 
een completed and not yet installed will be 
Jnown, together with approved designs of 
Hulpture, easel paintings, prints, models of 
boms showing where the murals are being 
aced, and, in fact, as wide an assortment as 
Wace permits of the work accomplished be- 
veen October sixteenth, 1934, and Septem- 
ir, 1936. 

) “The exhibition at the Whitney Museum 
Hl be moved at its close to the Corcoran 
Nallery of Art, Washington, D. C. This 


Villery was the first in America to present 


FIELD: NOTES 


NEWS OF FEDERATION CHAPTERS AND THE ART WORLD 


the work of a Government art project, the 
original Public Works of Art Project, ad- 
ministered by the Treasury Department. 
Owing to the codperative spirit already shown 
by the trustees of the Corcoran Gallery and 
by its director, Mr. E. Powell Minnigerode, 
all of the temporary exhibition galleries have 
been placed at the disposal of the Treasury 
Department of Art Projects.” 


“To Combat Arbitrary Scarcity” 


HE American Artists Group, composed of 

more than fifty of the foremost living 
artists of North America, today announced a 
drastic innovation in the distribution of orig- 
inal works of art. It will take etchings, litho- 
graphs, and woodcuts out of the luxury class, 
abolish the arbitrary scarcity that has re- 
stricted them to collector’s items, and make 
them available to the man and woman of 
moderate means. 


At the galleries of E. Weyhe in New York 


PRENTISS TAYLOR: HIGH AND DRY 
(LITHOGRAPH) 


One of the prints published last month by the American 
Artists Group to combat the arbitrary scarcity of essen- 
tially democratic graphic art mediums 
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J. J. LANKES: 


SUNDAY AFTERNOO} 
(WOODCUT) 


City, on September fourteenth, the Amer- 
ican Artists Group placed on exhibition a col- 
lection of new etchings, woodcuts, and. litho- 
graphs by John Marin, Allen Lewis, Rockwell 
Kent, J. J. Lankes, Adolf Dehn, Mabel 
Dwight, Ernest Fiene, Wanda Gag, Howard 
Cook, Emil Ganso, William Gropper, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, George Biddle, Reginald Marsh, 
Kenneth Hayes Miller, Miguel Covarrubias, 
Conrad Buff, Arnold Ronnebeck, and others 
of its members. 

These etchings, lithographs, and woodcuts, 
in range of subject matter and treatment, 
offer a complete cross-section of American 
art. There are examples of conservative and 
so-called modern art, of realistic, abstract, and 
even sutrealist art, a range of many different 
techniques. These original prints will be 
issued to sell for two dollars and seventy-five 
cents apiece. When it is considered that 
these prints are the mature products of artists 
who command the highest prices in their fields, 
and whose works are to be seen in the per- 
manent collections of the leading museums 
of the country, it will be realized that this 
venture amounts to a revolution in the present 
day distribution of art. 

The American Artists Group, in making 
this announcement, emphasized the fact that 
this departure is a return to the sound and 
sane policy of an earlier age. Etchings, litho- 
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Among the prints publishe 
recently by the America 
Artists Group, “Sunday A 
ternoon,” by one of Ame 
woodcutter: 
would grace any distinguishe 


ica’s notable 


print collection 


graphs, and woodcuts are, by their very nature 
democratic forms of art. They can be an 
therefore should be available to all. 

The American Artists Group was organize: 
a year and a half ago to popularize conter 
porary American art. Its first venture was t 
create more than a hundred different Chrisi 
mas cards, each a reproduction of an etching 
woodcut, or lithograph by an American artis! 
The Group’s present venture in the distribu 
tion of original works is a further step in th 
development of its purpose. : 

After the exhibition in New York, th 
original prints of the American Artists Grow 
will be shown in nearly four hundred cities 
towns, and villages in all parts of the Unite: 
States. Following its aim of taking art directl 
to the people, it will exhibit not only in mt 
seums and art galleries, but also in schools 
colleges, and department stores. | 


Fourteen Million Dollars 


Bees donors have pledge about fourteei 
million dollars toward the Municipal At 
Center sponsored by Mayor Fiorello L 
Guardia, through the efforts of the Mayor 
Municipal Art Committee, of which Mrs 
Henry Breckenridge is chuifmnael accords 
to the New York Tintes 

As a result, plans for the building and it 
site are Gade consideration by the Commit 


ee and the Mayor. Rumors and reports as 
o just where the center will be located are 
ot sufficiently settled into fact to make a 
confirmed announcement possible. The names 
of those pledging the vast sum also remains 
undisclosed, though several pledges have been 
paid to be large. 

| Said the Times: “The nature of the plans 
For the proposed structure or structures com- 
prising the center will not be revealed com- 
bletely in advance of the formal report of the 
yommittee, it was indicated.” 

_ Apparently, however, the Mayor’s vision of 
1 center which will include activities in the 


WOOD ENGRAVING) 


+ an illustration to W. H. 
“Xudson’s “Green Mansions” 
\s print, published by the 
Artists 
“\reals the sure hand of one 
» our leading print makers 


Mmerican Group, 


ert 


musical and dramatic arts, as well as provid- 
ing exhibits of painting and sculpture, is to 
be brought into reality. Again the Times: 
“Besides Mrs. Breckenridge, the chairman, the 
executive committee of the subcommittee ‘on 
the Municipal Art Center of the Municipal 
Art Committee of One Hundred includes the 
following members: Herbert Adams, Ressie 
Webster Croxdale, Martha Graham, Charles 
Hayden, Robert Edmond Jones, Mrs. Harold 
V. Milligan, Miss Anne Morgan, Elmer Rice, 
Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, Mrs. Alfred Schoell- 
kopf, Myron Taylor, and Lawrence Tibbett. 


“The committee of technical advisers on 


building plans includes Norman Bel Geddes, 
general; Robert Edmond Jones, staging; Ken- 
dall K. Mussey, rehearsal studios; and- Lee 
Simonson, lighting.” 

Ali in all with fourteen million dollars and 
such an array of ponderable names and as- 
sorted talents the Mayor’s dream may come 
true. Further details will be given as they are 
made available. 


1936 Carnegie International 


DWARD BRUCE, of Washington, D. C., 
EB Guy Péne du Bois, of New York City, 
Pierre Roy, of Paris, and A. K. Lawrence, of 
London, composed the Jury of Award for 
the 1936 Carnegie International Exhibition of 
Paintings, according to announcement made 
at the Institute. The jury met late in Sep- 
tember. 

Edward Bruce was Director of the Public 
Works of Art Project and is at present Secre- 
tary of the Advisory Committee on Fine Arts 
to the Treasury. No man within recent times 


Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of the Art Department 
of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, makes the famous 
International shows what they are 
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| 


has done more for the encouragement ¢ 
American art. 

Guy Péne du Bois, the second America| 
member of the Jury, has been represented ii) 
the Carnegie International for many years an 
was a member of the Advisory Committee fe: 
the 1929 exhibition. He is represented i 
many galleries in the United States. H 

Alfred Kingsley Lawrence, the member ¢ 
the Jury from England, has dee exhibited i 
Carnegie Internationals since 1929. He 4 
well known in England as a mural painte: 
having done decorations for the House ¢ 
Parliament and for the Governor’s Suite 
the Bank of England. 

Pierre Roy, an important figure in Frene! 
art of the 1920’s, first studied architecture an} 
later painting at the Julian Academy unde 
Jean Paul Laurens. Roy is considered b} 
some to be the founder of surrealism and ith 
foremost painter. | 

The Carnegie International will open thd 
year on October fifteenth and continut 
through December sixth. There will be ay 
proximately three hundred paintings in th! 
show from six nations—the United States 
England, France, Italy, Spain, and Germany) 
A special fare of the exhibition will be 7 
one-man show of about twenty paintings be 
José Gutierrez Solana, labeled by the Inst, 
tute a strongly individual and indigenous 
Spanish artist.’ | 

The prizes will be as follows: First prizi 
$1,000; second prize, $600; third prize, $500) 
first honertle mention, $400; second honoy 
able mention, $300; third honorable mentior? 
$200; and fourth honorable mention, $r0c 
The Garden Club of Allegheny County wi 
again offer a prize of $300 for the best pain 
ing of a garden or flowers, preferably a garde 
picture. A popular prize of $200 will b/ 
awarded on the vote of the visitors to th 
International. 


Concurrent American Show, Pittsburgh: 


M R. A. D. GRUSKIN, of the Midtown Ga! 
lery, New York, writes that he ha 
been requested by the Gillespie Galleries | 
Pittsburgh to arrange an exhibition of paint} 


ings by contemporary American artists ne) 


vcluded in the American section of the 1936 
arnegie International Exhibition. The Gil- 
espie show will open simultaneously with the 
ternational and continue till November 
teenth. 

This year a small rental fee was requested 
y several large groups of artists for the ex- 
ibition of their work in museum shows. Some 
juseums have agreed to pay this rental fee. 
Mthers, including the Carnegie Institute, have 
fused. Because of this refusal and because 
f the steadily decreasing size of the American 
jction at the Carnegie, many artists were not 
\vited, or turned down invitations. Feeling 
iat Pittsburgh should not be. deprived of an 
dequate representation of American art, 
en other nations are so fully represented, 
je Gillespie Galleries have decided to present 
‘supplementary American section. Accept- 
ces now being received by Mr. Gruskin 
fom some of America’s best known artists 
rrant the belief that the Gillespie exhibi- 
on, although smaller, will compare favorably 
{ quality with the work shown in the Car- 
‘gie International. The exhibition will be 
ld in the spacious new quarters of the Gil- 


spie Galleries in the heart of Pittsburgh. 


IZundred Miles of Rare Films” 


JOHN E. ABBOTT, Director of the Museum of 
~ Modern Art Film Library, and Iris Barry, 
Curator, have just returned from three 
oaths of intensive search and negotiations in 
rope for memorable films. They centered 
cir efforts in London, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, 
uningrad, and Stockholm, and have acquired 
2 hundred miles of rare films—about five 
Wedred reels—which will be added to the 
hives of the Film Library and made avail- 
'e to students throughout the United States. 
The names of the various films and frag- 
vnts of films—for some are so old that they 
J require expert processing to restore them 
will be announced as each nation’s ship- 
Yat is received in this country. Mr. Abbott 
Ynot refrain, however, from announcing 
this time one prize he obtained in Sweden. 
}s The Atonement of Gosta Berling, Greta 
bo’s first important motion picture, made 
1923-24 and directed by Mauritz Stiller. 


WALTER P. SUTER: FOUNTAIN FIGURE 
(CERAMIC) 


By giving awards to pieces as good as this the Syracuse 

Museum, which holds the Robineau Memorial ceramic 

show each year, is achieving an international name for its 
work in the increasingly important ceramic field 


Syracuse Becomes Ceramic Center 


HE Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts has 
fi Bix obtained international recognition. 
Miss Anna Wetherill Olmsted, the director, 
has just returned from Europe where she com- 
pleted arrangements for the Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Ceramics which the 
Syracuse Museum has been officially invited 
to assemble for the Kunstindustrie Museum 
in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The director has also brought back invita- 
tions from three other leading Scandinavian 
museums, and following the January booking 
in Copenhagen this exhibition will now be 
shown at the Rohsska Arts and Crafts Mu- 
seum in Gothenburg, Sweden, at the:Swedish 
National Museum in Stockholm, and at the 
Konsthall in Helsingfors, Finland. 

This important ceramic group, which will 
include prize-winning pottery and ceramic 
sculpture from the series of National Ceramic 
Exhibitions that have been held annually in 
Syracuse, loans from museums and private 
collections, etc., will be on view at the Syra- 
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BUSON (?): PRIEST VIEWING CHERRY 
BLOSSOMS 
In Yamanaka’s Exhibition at the Boston Art Club 
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cuse’ Museum—and. only at the Syracus’ 
Museum—before shipping abroad. | 

The exhibition will be held in connectior 
with the Fifth National Ceramic Exhibitios 
(the Robineau Memorial) October seven} 
teenth to November sixteenth. A selected 
group from the Fifth National Ceramic Ex 
hibition will also be circuited by the Syracu 
Museum, after December first, to the follow! 
ing museums in America: Worcester At) 
Museum, Cleveland Museum of Art, Univer’ 
sity of Pittsburgh, Fine Arts Gallery, Sai! 
Diego, Los Angeles Museum of Art, Sar 
Francisco Museum of Art, and the Seattl 
Art Museum. | 

The Jury of Selection and Award consist 
of: Richard F. Bach, Metropolitan Museun’ 
of Art; Arthur E. Baggs, Ohio State Univer! 
sity; R. Guy Cowan; William M. Milliken! 
Cleveland Museum of Art, and Anni 
Wetherill Olmsted. 


Supplementary Japanese Exhibition, 
Boston 


portance. First and Hate, of course, i 
the magnificent display of Japanese art 
the Museum of Fine Arts honoring th! 
Harvard Tercentenary. This is the sort of 
exhibition often dreamed of but  seldor) 
achieved by museum curators. } 

Only because of the superlative loan 
hibition at the Museum is the show arrangev 
by Yamanaka and Company at the gallerie: 
of the Boston Art Club to be placed secone} 
Considering ‘the scarcity of signal example? 
of Japanese art outside their native land, thes! 
two exhibitions afford a double opportunit 
of great rarity to the student and connoisseut 

The Yamanaka exhibition, though entitle 
“Exhibition of Japanese Budahiecs Arts” con 
tains, in an alcove set off from the 
gallery, a small group of non-Buddhist paint. 
ings and No-Drama robes. In the Buddhis) 


tures. Of particular interest are the four es) 
amples of Shinto inspiration; three in wooe} 
and one in bronze. Beginning in the Fuji 
wara Period (tenth-twelfth centuries) man 
of these semi-Buddhist, semi-Shintoist image! 


yere made to be worshipped by the followers 
f both religions. In these images Shinto 
ignificance gives new meaning and variation 
> traditional Buddhist iconographic form, 
Aus expressing in sculpture an interesting 
mcretic religious development. The painted 
esso which once decorated these and the 
uddhist wooden figures in the exhibition has 


WWANNON, WOOD, 
GHTH CENTURY 


Yamanaka’s_ exhibition 
the Boston Art Club 


‘ag since flaked away disclosing the beauti- 
: surface and color of the cut wood. 
Df the many Buddhist figures shown, only 
recy few can be singled out for special men- 
n here. One of the most charming is a 
cate little wood figurine of Kwannon, some 
Bhteen inches high, dating from the Tempyo 
tiod (eighth century), and originally one 
va series from a well-known temple. Of 
) ninth century, is a five-foot figure of a 


Bodhisattva powerfully carved with vigorous, 
slashing, chisel strokes which clearly show 
how the image of the deity emerged from 
the bole of a tree under the hand of the sculp- 
tor. A kneeling figure of a child in prayer 
represents Kamakura Buddhist sculpture in a 
pleasingly simple departure from the more 
usual iconographically complex images of the 


period. It is a symbolic portrait of Prince 
Shotoku, an early patron of Buddhism in 
Japan. One of the most interesting sculptures 
shown is a small bronze Kwannon of the sixth- 
seventh century. Its age is not, however, its 
sole claim on our interest for its simplicity of 
pose and blandly modelled surfaces make it a 
symbol of great dignity. 

A large number of Buddhist paintings are 


shown, among them an extremely fine paradise 
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scene (Jodo Mandara) with multitudinous 
deities grouped around Amida Buddha, and 
a superb Shaka (Sakyamuni Buddha) painted 
on a soft blue-green ground. Both these 
paintings are enriched with cut gold-leaf pat- 
terns (kiri-gane). 

Of the non-Buddhist paintings in the styles 
of the later schools, there is a select group 
of landscapes, genre, and flower paintings, 
attributed to Taigado, Okyo, Korin, and a 
number of other painters. A painting of an 
old priest viewing cherry blossoms from a 
bridge, attributed to Buson (1716- 83), is one 
of the most entertaining pictures in the exhibi- 
tion. There are also several screens exhibited, 
the most striking of which is a pair of gold 
paper screens across which flap in bold sil- 
houette a raucous flock of crows. Another 
painted screen shows gorgeous robes folded 
over a lacquer rack, a decorative subject often 
used, called Tagasode, literally “Whose 
Robes?” Near this screen are some actual 
No-Drama robes, sumptuously embroidered 
and dyed, draped over lacquer racks similar 
to the one in the screen painting. 

An unusual, perhaps even a unique object 
in this country, is a black lacquer table sup- 
posedly of the fourteenth-sixteenth century. 
Whatever its date, its fine proportions mark 
it an excellent example of the furniture- 
maker’s craft. 

The exhibition as a whole is arranged skill- 
fully in the Japanese taste, giving the gal- 
leries a very pleasant feeling of intimacy. The 
sponsors of this show are to be congratulated 
and thanked for this additional chance to 
examine important works of art from their 
native country. 

ALBERT TEN EYCK GARDNER 


Joe Jones and Doris Lee 
apes William Rockhill Nelson Gallery is 


presenting Joe Jones and Doris Lee in a 
double-header exhibition during October. For 
both artists it is the first major showing in 
Kansas City, though Doris Lee studied with 
Ernest Lawson at the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute, where Thomas Benton now teaches, 
and Joe Jones is a Missouri artist in back- 
ground and spirit, as the Gallery’s announce- 
ment points out. 
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Miss Lee’s growing reputation which we 
given such unusual impetus. when she won < 
Logan prize in Chicago last winter will onl 
add to. the local interest in her work. Jo 
Jones will be represented by ten canvases, i 
cluding several of the series of wheat field Pa 
tures he painted last summer. 
. The work of these two stars will be aug 
mented by several examples of the recent wor 
of other younger artists: Virginia Berresfore 
Daniel Celentano, Molly Luce, David Me 
Cosh, Dudley Morris, and Paul Sample. 


Landscape Architects 


POLOGIES are hereby offered to Olmsts 
Brothers for our failure to give then 

due credit as designers of the Fine Att 
Garden in front of the Cleveland Museum o 
Art when we reproduced a photograph of 
the Musuem which showed part of the Garde: 
in the July number (page 439). The archi 
tects for the building were Hubbell and Beneg} 


Industrial Photography 


N CONJUNCTION with the metals ant 

minerals show of the Metal Product Ex. 
hibits, International Building, Rockefelle 
Center, a special display of industrial phot! 
graphs, showing mining and metal-workin, 
operations has been arranged. The fift 
prints shown are the work of Margare! 
Bourke-White, William Rittase, F. S. Lincolr: 
and Robert G. Richie. The exhibit contain 
some of the finest work of these photographer! 
and is open free until October seventeenth. | 


A Letter te. Landon 
ex American Artists Group, mentioned 


elsewhere in this section, addressed } 
letter to Governor Landon under date 6} 
September twenty-first, asking for his views 
as Republican nominee, “upon certain mai) 
ters vitally affecting the artists of ou) 
country.” 
After registering their satisfaction with 


principles underlying the art activities of th 
present administration and pointing to th 
results, especially to the spread of knowledg) 
of American art and the increasing apprecie) 
tion, the letter points out notable recognitiol) 


(Continued on page 680) 


ostract Art—Twilight or New Dawn? 


‘bism and Abstract Art. By Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
aibliography by Beaumont Newhall. New York, 1936. 
Viuseum of Modern Art. 249 pages. Profusely illus- 
“ated. 
| LTHOUGH this book was meant to serve as 
\N a catalogue to the comprehensive exhibi- 
a by the same name presented last spring at 
Museum of Modern Art, its broad dis- 
ning scholarship and critical scope warrant 
being reviewed in these pages as a sepa- 
2 entity—despite Alfred Barr’s self-effacing 
datorial warning to the contrary that the 
t of his book be “considered as a series of 
ies accompanying the illustrations without 
" pretensions to originality or inclusive- 
ls.” It should be said at the outset that 
hing quite as factually exhaustive has ever 
in published on the subject in a single 
Hume. It contains all the information and 
ilysis that anyone can possibly desire and 
siderably more than most of us care to 


DOESBURG: AESTHETIC TRANSFORMATION OF THE OBJECT, c.1918 
Reproduced from Cubism and Abstract Art reviewed below 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Mr. Barr has the happy faculty for keeping 
his judgments impersonal—a necessary re- 
quirement when dealing with material as ex- 
plosively controversial as abstract art. In 
only one instance, when he is interpreting the 
dialectic of abstract art, does he suggest par- 
tisanship. “Since resemblance to nature is at 
best superfluous and at worst distracting, it 
might well be eliminated.” He is well aware, 
however, that “Such an attitude . . . involves 
a great impoverishment of painting, an elim- 
ination of a wide range of values, such as the 
connotations of subject matter, sentimental, 
documentary, political, sexual, religious; the 
pleasures of easy recognition; and the enjoy- 
ment of technical dexterity in the imitation of 
material forms and surfaces. But in his art 
the abstract artist prefers impoverishment to 
adulteration.” Had Mr. Barr carried this 
observation to its logical conclusion it might 
have brought him to the heart of his problem. 

While Mr. Barr recognizes that “Pre-war 
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Italian Futurism was latently Fascist” and 
takes cognizance, in passing, of the Marxist 
position of Professor Meyer Schapiro which 
is that the Cubists through their subject mat- 
ter reveal, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, their Bohemian class interests, he is, 
nevertheless, unwilling to believe that there is 
any direct connection between the social back- 
ground or experience of the Cubist artists and 
their art. Consequently, Mr. Barr is inclined 
to underestimate the close connection that 
exists between the structure of contemporary 
society and the works of art that have emerged 
from it. Thus his investigations are almost 
exclusively analytical or historical, and the 
thematic procedure of his subject closely 
parallels that of the exhibition. He passes 
rapidly from a consideration of “the two 
streams of abstract art”’—the one architec- 
tonic, the other expressionistic, the progress 
of Cubism from analysis to synthesis and all 
the major forms of art that evolved independ- 
ently or developed therefrom, Orphism, Ray- 
onism, Suprematism, De Stijl, Neo-Plastician, 
Purism, Constructivism, Dadaism, Surrealism 
—as they appeared and reappeared in France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, Holland, and Eng- 
land during the present century. Mr. Bart’s 
analysis is always admirably lucid and thor- 
oughly supported by documentation. Only 
occasionally do certain of his individual judg- 
ments invite argument—such as in the case 
of Malevitch, Marcel Duchamp, and Lipchitz, 
the first two of whom he rates far too highly, 
I think, and Lipchitz whom he undervalues by 
stressing his indebtedness to Cubism rather 
than listing his enormous contribution to it, 
and, what is even less pardonable, linking 
Lipchitz with the Surrealist movement without 
also stating that his recent work has become 
increasingly representational and concretely 
social in inspiration and inner meaning. 

In concluding his discussion of the 
“Younger Generation,” Mr. Barr remarks 
that “outside of Paris abstract art continues 
to gain adherents among the younger genera- 
tion in most European countries,” but he fails 
to mention that this is being more than 
counter-balanced by the rapidly growing num- 
ber of artists who have abandoned their former 
preoccupation with purely aesthetic considera- 
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tions and are now casting their lot with th 
organized artist who takes his inspiration 
cue from the broader and deeper foundatioy 
of human understanding. A Front Popula 
and abstract art make poor bedfellows! —§ 

E. M. BENSON § 


: Americans in Facsimile | 

American Art Portfolios. First Series. Twelve Colloty 
Color Plates. Mounted and Boxed. Accompanyi 
text. » New York, 1936. Raymond and Ra moll 
Price $100. a 


Cy could ask for no surer proof. of | 
changed attitude toward our own a 
and artists than the publication last mon} 
of a portfolio of twelve beautiful Jaffé collj 
type reproductions of American pictures. Tf 
is the first series of plates of the Americ 
Art Portfolios. No period has seen a gr 
growth in our consciousness of creative pow 
than the years just past. The enlightem 
activity of the government is indicative, as] 
the strengthened place of artists and grow 
of artists in the social fabric generally. 
more Americans have a wholesome respect fF 
the abilities of our living artists, and—parall 
with an enlightened estimate of our liter 
heritage—a steadily growing concept of & 
American tradition in art. 

The pictures reproduced, ranging from th 
seventeenth century to the present, have bel) 
selected—except in one case where the choill 
seems a little premature—with painstakit 
discernment. The now famous “Portrait 
Mrs. Freake and Baby Mary,” of which } 
Virgil Barker wrote in these pages just tw 
years ago that it “deserves to be called tl) 
American mother and child,” is superbly ¢) 
produced. John Singleton Copley’s a 
of Mrs. John Bacon” and Ralph Earl’s “Pe” 
trait of William Carpenter” carry us throug! 
the eighteenth century with much credit 1 
American integrity and craftsmanship. Mi 
nineteenth-century genre is represented 
George Caleb Bingham’s “Fur Traders D 
scending the Missouri,” a fine picture owne 
by the Metropolitan Museum. | 

Thomas Eakins contributes “John Bigle! 
in a Single Scull,” oe in the exa) 


Ryder’s. “Toilers of the Seay one of tho: 
(Continued on page 678) | 


fee IO 


AND MY LUNCHEON’S | 


ALL ARRANGED” 


*T telephoned four girls, two 
ores and the florist in about 
khirty minutes. My luncheon’s 
arranged and off my mind.” 
The telephone puts the world 
ht your finger-tips. It is a quick, 
dependable messenger in time of 


yaeed—a willing helper in scores 
‘of household duties. 


Day and night, in the office and 
in the home, these oft-repeated 
words reveal its value—“I don’t 
know what I'd do without the 


telephone.” 


A telephone extension upstairs, 
beside the bed, is a great con- 
venience at small cost. Saves 
steps and time—insures privacy. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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(Continued from page 676) 
small jewel-pictures of sea, cloud, moon, and 
boat, also reproduced in the original size, 
serves to bring home again the isolation of 
our greatest poet-painter. 

In the Introduction to the small volume of 
essays which accompanies the portfolio, Mr. 
Holger Cahill says that one may be excused 
for “wondering how the weight of time. will 
rest on the reputations of some of the later 
artists represented.” Inevitably this question 
will be answered as we find how each man 
takes his place in the American tradition now 
in process of discovery. Perhaps it is pardon- 
able, too, to wonder if Prendergast, whose 
water color “Central Park” is included, plays 
more than a contributory part in our tradi- 
tion’s development. He brought good news 
from France and clarified it in an American 
way; still, its quality seems more French than 
American. 

Less strong is the element of importation 
in Preston Dickinson’s “Still Life.” The 
later reforms which overtook French painting 
in the early years of the century are noticeable 
in his work, but something of his natural 
birthright led him to work things out for him- 
self in true Yankee fashion. 


UNKNOWN ARTIST: MRS. FREAKE AND 
BABY MARY 


Lent by Mrs. William B. Scofield and Mr. Andrew W. 
Sigourney to the Worcester Art Museum. Reproduced 
in the First Series of American Art Portfolios 
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JOHN SLOAN: 


IN THE WAKE OF THE FERRY) 


Collection Phillips. Memorial Gallery. Reproduced i 
the First Series of American Art Portfolios 


Still other grounds raise doubts in the cast 
of Charles Sheeler’s “Bucks Country Barns.’ 
His interest in photography, however skill 
fully Mr. Winslow Ames may deny it in hi 
essay, gives his paintings and drawings at 
element and a viewpoint which he has not a! 
yet quite reconciled with the requirements 0} 
the older mediums. However, as a perceptivi 
record of unassuming but excellent Americar 
building, the present inclusion of his work i 
in goad measure justified. | 

Of Marin and Burchfield there is less doubi 
The typical “Maine Islands” from the Phillip 
Memorial Gallery shows Marin at his strong 
est; the Burchfield “Promenade,” | 


: 


with it 
union of warmth and irony is one of his fines 
mature water colors. It may be stretching # 
point to call the common element in the worl 
of these twovery different men an America! 
quality; but until the course of time disprove 
it I am inclined to make the gamble. . 

Emphasis has been placed on the reproduc 
tions themselves because it is their publicatio¥ 
at just this time that is the most importatl 
thing about them. The essays which accom 
pany them say little that has not already beer 
said. Most of them are good but I could no} 
help feeling a little disappointed at the lac 
of a strong editorial hand in the book as | 
whole. For example, in his article on Joh 
Sloan, Professor Frank Jewett Mather, Je. 
writes in reference to certain biographical de 
tails: “All this my editors will record in : 


> 


lace.” Since they failed to do so they might 
save deleted that sentence. But this criticism 
s unimportant, less because few will read the 
ssays than because the power here as else- 
where lies in the pictures themselves. 


| F. A. WHITING, JR. 
: 


| 
T HERE is much talk about what the Treas- 
| ury Department Art Projects are actually 
:ecomplishing in the decoration of Federal 
yuildings with painting and sculpture. It will 
»e remembered that this is the Department 
Which organized on October sixteenth, 1934, 
he permanent bureau devoted to the decora- 
ion of Federal buildings. Many of us have 
en the work that is being done in our imme- 
diate vicinity, but how many of us have any 
mprehensive idea of what is being accom- 
ished throughout the country? We may not 
ave it now, but apparently we are soon to 
ave it, because listed among the October 
ublications is a privately printed, non-profit 
olume on the mural designs which have been 
ipproved by the Treasury Department Art 
jrojects between the dates of October, 1934, 
hd July, 1936. 
' This, the first of a series to be known as 
Vrt in Federal Buildings. Volume I will be 
sevoted to the approved mural designs. Sub- 
rquent volumes will be given up to completed 
marals, sculpture models, completed sculpture, 
sisel paintings, and works in other media. 
Ho Volume I, every artist whose mural de- 
ns have been approved will be represented 
vy one or more reproductions, and the book 
large enough, with an over-all page size 
eleven and one-half by thirteen inches, to 
ow the murals in large reproductions. There 
Vil be over four hundred and fifty half-tone 
yproductions of mural designs, and one hun- 
ed and nine line cuts showing the floor 
jans and wall elevations of each room where 
lurals already have been or are being placed. 
Forbes Watson has edited and compiled 
dlume I and is co-author with Edward Bruce 
t the introductory text. Mr. Bruce has writ- 
jn an article on art in public buildings, and 
in. Watson a Perspective of American Mural 
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Schmincke 


Permanent Oil Colors 


for Artists 


¥ GENUINE PIGMENTS . 


NO SUBSTITUTES 


¥ GUARANTEED COMPOSI- 
TION PRINTED ON EVERY 
TUBE * 


¥ REASONABLE PRICES 
¥ MADE IN U.S.A. 


* Specifications of Contents 
as requested by The American 
Artists Professional League. 


In Studio Size Tubes 


5 


25¢ group 

Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Green Earth 
Light Red 
Ivory Black 
Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 

Venetian Red 

Yellow Ochre Light 

Zinc White 


35c¢ group 
French Ultramarine Blue 


Permanent Blue 
Zinc Yellow 


50c group 
Alizarin Crimson’ 
Cadmium Yellow Pale 
Cadmium Yellow Light 
Cadmium Yellow Medium 
Cedmium Orange 
Cadmium Red Light 
Cadmium Red Medium 
Cadmium Red Deep 
Cerulean Blue * 
Cobalt Blue * 
Permanent Green Light 
Ultramarine Green 
Ultramarine Red 
Ultramarine Turquoise 
Verte Emeraude 
*Small Studio Size 34 x 2%" 


ZINC WHITE 


Size X Tube—35c 
Pound Tube—50c 


5 


ORDER THRU YOUR FAVORITE 
DEALER 


a 


COLOR CHART AND LIST UPON REQUEST 


M. GRUMBACHER 


DEPT. O. M. 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
460 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
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B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 


Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 


Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 
Distributors of the Carnegie 
Art Equipment Reference Set 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


JACOB HIRSCH 


Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 


Works of Art-Egyptian—Greek—Roman 
ediaeval—Renaissance 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 23 QUAI DU MONT BLANC, 
GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
J. HIRSCH & CIE., 11, RUE ROYALE, PARIS 


(Continued from page 679) 

Paintings, illustrated with some twenty-five 
reproductions of well-known mural paintings 
executed before the period covered by the 
main body of the book. Volume I also in- 
cludes a biographical index of the artists 
represented, a list of the architects of the 
buildings now being decorated, and a detailed 
account of the history and procedure of the 
projects. The proceeds from the sale of 
Volume I will be devoted to future volumes 
of the series. 

The series will be published in two editions, 
an Artists’ Edition ($3) and a limited Library 
Edition ($10). The sponsors for the series 
are Edward Bruce, Olin Dows, Maria Ealand, 
Inslee Hopper, Cecil Jones, Henry La Farge, 
Edward Rowan, and Forbes Watson. 


FIELD NOTES 
(Continued from page 674) 
of the place of artists in other nations. The 
members of the group then proclaim that they 
“have no political axes to grind” a fact which 
should come as a relief to Mr. Landon at the 
height of his campaign. Finally these ques- 


tions are asked: 
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“Are you in fundamental sympathy witl 
the general aims of what has been done by 
the present administration for art and th 
artist? We recognize, of course, that yor 
might be in sympathy with the aims and ye| 
critical of the specific methods adopted. Di 
you consider art an essential contribution t 
dur national life? Do you believe that cor, 
sideration for the welfare of the artist anc 
intelligent support and encouragement of at 
are an inseparable part of the functions o 
a civilized government? In your opinion i 
it a matter so fundamental and national 4 
scope as to lie outside the field of partisa 
politics? And will you, if elected to th 
presidency, continue the beneficial program 
encouragement and recognition of the arti 
now underway—in spirit if not in the actuz 
details of its administration—or will you, 
part of an economy program, relegate it 
the limbo of wasted efforts? 

“We hope to elicit your replies to thes} 
queries either directly to us, or in some publi 
utterance of the near future.” 

The letter was signed by forty-five memb 
of the American Artists Group. Their nameij 
which lack of space prevents us from printin 
may be learned by application either to th 
Editor of this Magazine or direct to th 
American Artists Group, 106 Sevent 
Avenue, New York City. 


ACCESSIONS 

(Continued from page 661) 

the sixty-seven paintings hanging in th) 
twenty-third ‘annual summer exhibition ¢ 
work by contemporary American artists. © 
John Carroll’s “White Lace” has for sul) 
ject a slender young woman with an arrestin) 
face, who wears a filmy white negliger 
Readers will remember the reproduction ¢ 
this Carroll in the December, 1935, issut) 
page 760. “White Lace” came from thi 
Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries in New York. | 
“Giovanina,” by Maurice Sterne, emph: 
sizes tan-greys as Carroll’s painting doe 
whites. Simply dressed, a girl with a ‘classica! 
face and serious expression arranges a vase ¢ ! 
marigolds which supply a single blaze o: 
color. Sterne, painter and sculptor, was bor’ 
in Latvia, came to this country, and the’ 
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aveled abroad. A great many of his paint- 
gs were done in Bali, and he also spent 
uch time in Anticoli, Italy. In 1933 he was 
ven a retrospective exhibition by the Mu- 
um of Modern Art, and his show was the 
‘st one-man one to fill the entire Museum. 
his painting came from the Milch Galleries 
New York. 
A convincing New York scene is “Sixth 
venue,” painted by John Soble. A dark- 
tired young girl sitting at a window looks 
wn upon a cigar store with its red painted 
mt, a picket, and the busy trafhic of Sixth 
wenue, with the elevated overhead. 
{Henry Lee McFee’s “Petunias and Phlox,” 
- for the Museum, was one of two 
| lifes by him in the summer show. Deep, 
er somber coloring, and the careful plan- 
lng characteristic of McFee’s work are out- 
anding in this painting of a vase of flowers 
4a heavy brown cloth. 
cFee has long been a member of the 
woodstock colony. He is represented in a 
ber of museums, and is noted for his belief 
careful planning, which he thinks is as 
(eortant in painting as in architecture. 
tunias and Phlox” was lent anonymously 
ithe show, while his other still life came 


the Rehn Galleries. 


WINSLOW HOMER 

(Continued from page 637) 

pt of his natural gifts than it falls to the 
»0f most men to attain. One field in which 
4» he might possibly have succeeded re- 
Yined almost unexplored—that of mural 
Pating. Probably not many people know 
- Homer ever ventured into that field at 
Bsince nothing remains of his effort; but it 
m record that he did receive a commission 
aint on the walls of Harper and Brothers 
Hie, and that he applied to La Farge for 
Bice. In a letter to Gustav Kobbé, La 
Fe stated that he had seen the project for 
4). a decoration and that “it was as learned 
4 this man had consulted all the necessary 
“Qs.” Also, at the time when the Boston 
Fic Library decorations were being planned, 
Saudens wrote to the architect, McKim, 
Pyosing names of painters to be commis- 
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(Continued on page 682) 


An Important 
PORTFOLIO! 


3 5 SELECTED MASTER- 
PIECES FROM THE MUSE- 
UM OF WESTERN ART IN 
MOSCOW. 


A CAREFUL 
selection was made from this vast 
collection, of the most representa- 
tive works by the following artists: 


Manet Gauguin 


Monet Rousseau 
Pissaro Matisse 
Sisley Marquet 
Renoir Derain 
Degas Picasso 
Cezanne ~ Viaminek 


Van Gogh Uwrillo 

A complete survey of the world’s 
most famous modern art museum e 
A volume no library can afford to 
miss @ Indispensable as reference 
material e An unusual gift for the 
student of art e Only $15 for the 
complete set of thirty-five plates, 
enclosed in a handsome linen port- 
folio e Sole U. S. distributor, New 
York Graphic Society. 


OTHER VALUABLE PORTFOLIOS 
VINCENT VAN GOGH 


Twelve color reproductions, with an es- 
say “Exploding the Van Gogh Myth” 
and seventeen half-tone illustrations. 
Bound in cloth, portfolio size 1644 x 
12%, $15 

OLD RUSSIAN MINIATURES 

One hundred color plates of miniatures, 
Icons and Illuminated manuscripts of 
early Russian art. English text, cloth 
portfolio, size 12 x 15, $25 

DIX REPRODUCTIONS 

Ten facsimile reproductions of draw- 
ings, water colors and gouaches by 
Bracque, Derain, Dufy, Gris, Leger, 
Lureat, Masson, Matisse, Picasso and 
Rouault. Text by John Becker, black 
cloth portfolio, size 16 x 20, $20 


Order through any dealer in the United 
States, or 


NEW YORK 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY, INC. 


Fine Art Publisher 
10 WEST 33d ST... NEW YORK 
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POR URERPROUSRE CEBU DUR UC PURER P eee 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter),Chester Springs, Pa.(Summer) 
OLDEsT fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) City 
and Country Locations; unexcelled equipment for the 
complete professional training of the artist. Distin- 
guished faculty. Preliminary classes for beginners. Special 
evening classes. Departments of Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Mural Painting; also a co-ordinated course 
with the University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. 
European Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School— Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and 
Day students. 


Write for Booklet of School Which Interests You 
J. T. FRAZER, Jr., Curator 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Formerly Broadmoor Art Academy 
WINTER SCHOOL 
September 22, 1936 to May 28, 1937 
Boardman Robinson, Art Director 


Life Classes in drawing and composition 
Boardman Robinson, Instructor 


Landscape painting and painting from the mode 
George Biddle, Instructor 


Mural Decoration, Boardman Robinson, Instructor 
Etching and Lithography, Lawrence Barrett, Technician 
Tuition for each class, $15.00 a month 
Evening Life Class, $8.00 a month 
ADDRESS STANLEY LOTHROP, GENERAL DIRECTOR 


School of Design for Women 
Design, illustration, interior decora- 
tion, fashion arts, advertising, paint- 
ing, stage design, puppetry, crafts, 
jewelry, pottery, Teacher training: 

B. F. A. degree. Day, evening, Satur- 
day. Residences for out-of-town 
students. Oldest school of art applied 
to industry in U.S. 92nd yr. Catalog. 
1330 N. Broad Street, Phila., Pa. 
SS 


A GROWING MARKET FOR YOU 


who have worthwhile things to” 
sell. During ten summer weeks, 
more than 1,000 new subscribers 
joined those who were already 


enjoying the 
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(Continued from page 681) 


sioned for the work. Winslow Homer’s nan 
is included in the list with the remark th 
Abbey had said that Homer had done “sor 
bully decorative things in Harper’s office 
This information I have culled from Willia 
A. Downes’ life of Homer and Mr. Down 


‘goes on to say that on hearing of the existen 


of this work he “called at Harper and Bre 
establishment, February, 31911, and ask 
about these decorations, but nobody kne 
anything about them, and though a frieze 
the office was shown, it apparently did n 
include the panels by Homer.” 

One cannot but speculate as to how Hom 
would have met the problems of the mun 
painter. He certainly was not what is knoy 
as a “decorative painter” and, considering | 
strong bent toward naturalism, it is diffi 
to imagine him seeing anything he mig 
paint as a part of a wall and of a room rath 
than as a live entity existing in and for itse! 
But his design was strong and it may be th 
he would have done something more enliv 
ing than the experienced mural painter wi 
too conscientiously accepts the architec 
dogma on the correct subordination of 1) 
mural to the room. As LaFarge said, } 
painted his apparently unique mural co 
mission as if he had “consulted all the ned 
sary books.” And the fact that he proball 
didn’t consult them may have enabled him) 
escape the dilution of vigor which too mt) 
consulting sometimes brings about. | 

With the approach of age, Homer beca 
more and more of a recluse, receiving 
graciously even the sincerest homage 
using a rubber stamp of his name in reply? 
requests for his autograph. It is proba) 
that the reticence and exclusiveness which vy 
a marked trait of his character all his life 5 
a form of instinctive self-protection from 
traction and interruptions. He was certai 
as jealous of his independence as Cézanii 
That he sometimes felt that in rejecting } 
human companionship that most men ne} 
he was missing one of the great sources) 
happiness is indicated by his saying on (@ 
occasion to Mrs. Joseph De Camp that 


of the mistakes of his life was that he did \ 


| 
| 
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afhliate himself “with the boys,” meaning the 
painters. 

He fell into periods of despondency and 
declared from time to time his intention to 
quit painting for good, a decision which he 
did not consistently adhere to. Probably he 
was aware of declining powers and loathed 
the idea of producing work inferior to his 
ibest. He had a serious illness in 1908 from 
iwhich he only partially recovered. After that 
{he painted a few water colors and his last 
joil painting, “Driftwood.” He died at 
1Prout’s Neck, September 29, rg10, at the age 
jof seventy-four. 
| In reviewing the story of Winslow Homer’s 
work the outstanding trait is that most im- 
yportant of gifts for the painter—creative 
vitality. He painted without suavity, usually 
without charm. His great distinction lay in 

is power and freedom; his great good for- 
tune was the unlimited abundance of his 
energy. Those artists who can manage to 
(squeeze out just enough for the work in hand 
ywill always look like weaklings beside him. 
iIn art enough is not enough. 


WINSLOW HOMER: BUCCANEERS 
(WATER COLOR) 


Courtesy The Baltimore Museum of Art 


See aS 


WINSLOW HOMER 
OWNERS! 


We are attempting to assemble a 
COMPLETE REFERENCECATALOGUE 
of Homer’s Work 
Owners are urged to cooperate by supplying 
information on blanks prepared for the pur- 
pose which will be mailed promptly on request 


Address; Homer Catalogue 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York 


POST-SURREALISM 
(SUBJECTIVE CLASSICISM) 


FEITELSON 
LUNDEBERG 


STENDAHL GALLERY OF MODERN ART 
3006 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


* 
WINSLOW HOMER 


and 


AMERICAN PRIMITIVES 


* Until October 18 * 


FERARGIL 


63 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 


* 


Wherever YOU"ARE®:..: 


when you want works of art col- 
lected or dispersed in New York 
—moved, handled or shipped— 
trust Budworth & Son to do the 
job best. 


W.S. BUDWORTH & SON 
424 West 52d Street - New York 


ince 1867 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM ; 


Don’t Artists Figger? 
SiR: 


I came upon a recent number of your 
magazine the other day containing an article 
that impressed me. “The Unfalsifiable 
Image” has meat. Are there any architects 
in the country with teeth sound enough to 
chew it off the bone? The article almost 
tempts me to subscribe, although I seldom 
have the patience to wade through the general 
run of art articles. Dull and dusty, unpro- 
vocative or inane. I’ve no hankering for dry 
bones. As I turn over this issue I come upon 
this in “The Venice Biennial”—well, it is 
the first paragraph. What infuriates me es- 
pecially is this: “Yet it is to the credit of 
those who write about, argue about, and cam- 
paign for art that they never lose hope.” God 
in His Sweet Heaven! A writer on art, or an 
arguer ot a hoper for art not losing hope! 
What godamed tripe! What of the artist, 
doesn’t he figger in this business? What does 


The First Book On 
MILLARD SHEETS 


1 Original Lithograph 

28 reproductions 

Portrait of Sheets by 
Edward Weston 


Articles by: 


Merle Armitage 
Arthur Millier 
Dr. Hartley B. Alexander 


$5 


DALZELL HATFIELD 


GALLERIES 
21 E. 57th St. e New York City 


(Illustrated water-color catalogue free upon 
request) 
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the writer and arguer and hoper know of 
discouragement? Let these fools try to make 
a living as an artist in this richest of all coun, 
tries for a few years. Right on the opposite 
page are three reproductions by artists that 
were on the verge of starvation. It is all 7 
much for me. 

If ever you are able to line up some writers 
who ee think and say what they think fo 
the period of a subscription, please let me 
know, and I’ll subscribe. Till then, 


J. J. LANKES 
Hilton Village, Virginia. 


Mr. Huxley Corrects Us 
Sir: 


I have just seen your number for July, with 
the very interesting article on Zoo Architec: 
ture in it. | 

I am glad that you appreciate our modi 
buildings at London and Whipsnade. 

There is, however, one point which needs! 
correction, and I oud be glad if it wer 
possible to insert this in your columns. 

You say “the English Zoo is much closer 
to circus than to science, at times resembling a) 
trained animal act. ... Further, the Eng: 
lish Zoo (certainly the London Zoo in Res 
gent’s Park) is a proprietary Zoo. . . . The 
result is that the educational or scientific value: 
of an English Zoo is nearly zero.’ | 

This is definitely incorrect. The Berlin} 
Zoo is a proprietary Zoo, but the English Zoo} 
is operated under Royal Charter under the: 
charge of the Zoological Society, just as is) 
the case with the geographical work of the 
Royal Geographical Society. The Lond 
Zoo is, so far as I am aware, unique in that 
Scientific Meetings and Publiaoas are as) 
much the business of the Society as is the) | 
showing of animals. We hold twelve Scien) 
tific Meetings a year, and publish two volumes 
of Proceedings of the Zoological Society pet! 
year, and also occasional volumes of the 


| 
larger Transactions. We also are the | 
1 


. 


supporter of that important scientific publica: 
tion the Zoological Record. 
As regards education, again, I feel that 


a 3 
ai 
| 
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our comments are hardly fair. In conjunc- 
ion with the London County Council we 
rrange for periodical series of lectures to 
eachers, who will afterwards conduct chil- 
lren from London schools round the Zoo. 
Jor such conducted visits the charge is a 
uurely nominal one of rd. per head instead 
f the normal 6d. for a child. 

We are just building, with aid from the 
ondon County Council and the Middlesex 
ounty Council, what I believe is the first 
i devoted entirely to animal art, where 
tudents will be able to draw directly from 
nimal models, free from the inclemencies of 
ae weather and the interruptions of the 


lublic. 
) We have a number of definitely scientific 
aad educational exhibits, e.g., one on colour 
lange, one on Mendelian principles illus- 
ated by living animals, etc. 

As regards “circus” this is entirely ruled 
t of the London Zoo. We have no per- 
rming animal acts in the ordinary sense, 
hich as are to be seen at Vincennes or at 
aamburg. The only approach to this is the 
simpanzees’s Tea-Party, in which the ani- 
ls have virtually taught themselves. It has 
jen a definite principle of policy here never 
| permit circus performances. 

‘We have also started a popular magazine 
t animal life in all its aspects, a copy 
which I forward herewith. We take great 
thins to supervise the matter which appears 
9 is, to see that it is correct and has a broad 
wcation value. 


JULIAN S. HUXLEY 
sretary, Zoological Society, London. 


|= 
}Before commenting on Professor Huxley’s 
rections, I believe a prior distinction should 
‘made between the zoo as a physical fact, 
Hiceptible to formal analysis, and the zo- 
gical society which does not concern me. 
‘Ye latter is as obviously irrelevant to archi- 
ture and planning as the zoo itself is rele- 
‘ht. On the basis of this distinction, implicit 
‘ny original article, I confess that I cannot 
“Nee with any of Professor Huxley’s remarks. 
‘fhe London zoo is a proprietary zoo be- 
(Continued on page 686) 
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fdvance 
In formation 


on the newest etchings, lithographs and 
block prints read “Prints of the Mo- 
ment,”? a department conducted by 
Aline Kistler in each issue of PRINTS.* 

For the first time printlovers through- 
out the country are given an even break 
with those who visit New York exhibi- 
tions . . . and New Yorkers can know 
about new prints without waiting for 


the onslaught of group shows at the 


height of the season. 


Added to the critical comment is a 
record of the outstanding new work 
judged by Hyatt Mayor of the Metro- 
politan Museum, Carl O. Schniewind of 
the Brooklyn Museum, E. M. Benson of 
The American Magazine of Art, and Dr. 
Samuel P. Bailey a private collector. 
The print listings themselves form an 
invaluable record for future reference. 


*The only American magazine devoted to graphic 
art. Issued five times a year. 


This print review section is but one 
of the many stimulating features of 


PRINTS 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


$3.00 a year 75¢ a copy 


CONNOISSEUR PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Send me a year’s subscription to 


PRINTS for which I enclose $3.00. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


DESIGN LABORATORY 
(Continued from page 643) 


is that latent abilities are there. What has 
been lacking is the opportunity and the direc- 
tion. No miracles are being performed. It 
is simply a matter of clarification of purposes, 
and, what is not quite so simple, a discarding 
of dead material. 

The Design Laboratory, operating under 
the Federal Art Projects administration, was 
launched, as WPA projects necessarily must 
be, without definite assurance of permanence, 
with the barest minimum of space and equip- 
ment, and unable to offer teaching salaries 
prevailing for comparable work. Thus it has 
functioned as a testing ground for an idea, 
with the spotlight of critical attention focused 
upon it. The immediate need is for the con- 
tinuation of the Design Laboratory on a per- 
manent basis, that the work here begun shall 
not be wasted. It is a challenge to industry 
and to all those groups who are interested 
in the development of an American design 
to lend their support. 

We have it on reliable authority that the aims of the 
Design Laboratory may be altered with a view to placing 

more emphasis on fitting professional artists for the 
broader field of industrial design. That is, there may 


be some restriction as to the type of previous training 
required of prospective students—5DITOR 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
(Continued from page 685) 


cause on Sunday, the only day in the week 
when the average working Londoner can go 
to the zoo, it is closed to non-members. And 
the number of Londoners who can afford 
membership is very small indeed. Quite re- 
gardless of the statutory position of the zo 
ological society, I believe that this establishes 
sufficiently to any American its proprietary 
character in fact. 

My description of the zoo as “closer to 
circus than to science” I have no desire to 
change. Quite apart from the zodlogical 
society’s formidable list of publications, Pen- 
guin Pond has practically nothing to do with 
science. When you drop your penny in the 
slot of that ingenious machine at the foot 
of Mappin Terrace and a horn sounds at the 
top of the artificial mountain, and bait is auto- 
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matically thrown out, and mountain goa 
scramble up for their snack, I all it 
circus than science. And when you get thi 
astonishing audience—could it be eight tho 
sand?for the Chimpanzee Tea Party, I x 
only a further affinity with creus. I acknow 
edge a confusion in Professor Huxley's 
parent belief that I actually said his zoo wi 
a circus, but I cannot believe that 2nyor 
who read carefully the second paragraph j 
my article could be very much in doubt 
my purely sociological meaning im using 
circus analogy. ‘ 
I am grateful to Professor Fane - 
fuller description of the educational ¥ 
the London zoo, especially the new a =| 
for art students, which I was forced to a 
from the original draft of my atidesll aa 
am sorry if my genuine enjoyment of df 
London zoo and my sincere admiration ‘fl 
Professor Huxley’s administration did 1 ni 
stand out more plainly. I believe that und 
Professor Huxley's direction the zoo wi 
stronger in its educational and scientific wa 
(and probably less arid) than ever wri 
without sacrificing any of its deserved po > 
larity. And I hope that the democratizati¢ 
of the zoo, that began a year ago hen, | 
was operated at sgt by floodlight, will so 
make it possible for a larger number to en 
its attractions. FLA. G M 


Norwich, Vermont. 


“FALLACIES” AND AMERICAN 74 
ARCHITECTURE ; 

(Continwed from page 645) 

would have to be criticized as fai ing 
achieve architectural validity. Such an icon 
clastic position is not becoming to those lin 
in the primitive period of a new age. hre 
ing the “fallacies” aside, we may refle on 
form and function are always integrate 
significant architecture; that romantic % 
classic expressions are alike needed in anja} 
form dependent on unity and variety; 1 t | 
structure is capable of expression throug Bk 
form and function: and that in the pro 
tive socialized-psychologized, mechan ical | 
not mechanized, maturity of our period, @ 
layman will have forgotten Scott's fallace) 
and the scholar will be finding them auriou) 
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© Every month “The London Suudio™ contains six full color illustrations and 7o other 
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illustrations accompanying numerous articles of current interest. It takes you round 
the world, showing you the best there is to be seen. 
decoration, photography, etc. Full of inspiration 

which is authentic, informative, fascinating, and pi delightful. Christopher 
Morley said “There is nothing that gives a better thrill than the monthly arrival of 
“The Studio™ perhaps the most satisfying illustrated magazine in the world.” 


, applied art, architecture, 


c oe 7 = 
alth of original material 


Se at i. ee 
© Here ate 2 few recent, current, and forthcoming featured articles. 


e “An Appreciation of Chinese Art,” “The Art of Denmark,” “The Carnegie 
International,” “Painters of the Transient World,” (Japanese), “The Royal / cademy, 
London,” “The Art Salon, Paris,” “The Art of Scotland,” “The Art World of 7 
“Surrealism Criticised,” “The Oppenheimer Collection.” “A Standard of Living,” 
(architecture and decoration), “Canadian Water Colors,” “A Metal House,” “S 
Painting,” “Morocco Made Me an Artist,” “Water Colors of Yesterday and Today,” 


“Art for Beginners,” “Art under Hitler,” “Contemporary American Art.” Besides 
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F these ate infimate articles on indtvidiual artists, Crattsmen, collectors, of current prom- 
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issue in these forty-three years. Amongst its exclusive readers are the wo 
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F- inence, also important Art Notes from every art center with illustrations. 


has it swerved from its high standa: 


figures. There is not 2 country in the world where this magazine is not read. 
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© For those who have not subscribed before, we are glad 
4 3 - sal «< - a eT ne Af. = 
tion of four months for $1.75. Semiannual rate $3.00. Annual rate $6.00. After a 
i: oraeeta - Cee eriod of entry is for half a vear. Individwl iscue< 
trial subscription, the minimum period of entry is for half a year. Individual issues 
= a 4 ; Oe ane A Sheen tin 
| obtainable at 60 cents at high ches news agents and book stores or directly from the 


| publishers. 
IE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS INC. e 381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Three New Additions to 


At Substantial Reductions | 


THE ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS OF ARTHUR B. DAVIE 


About Arthur B. Davies, or his place in American art, there is nothing we need say hen 
About “The Etchings and Lithographs of Arthur B. Davies.” we should perhaps a 
. 


a great deal. 


Here is a publication that will send the most discerning collector into raptures. 1 


de luxe edition in the highest sense of the word—and the kind of book that never weai) 


thin. The more you see ii, the more you like it. 


With two hundred and five exquisite plates, and an introduction by Frederic New 


lin Price, the volume is an important reference work. 


The remainder of the edition has been acquired for AFA VALUE BOOKS, an 
may be secured at exactly half the original price. : 


Beautifully designed and printed, bound in linen, die stamped in gold. Con) 


plete with slip case. Leaves uncut. Size, 10144 x 13 inches. } 


FORMERLY 


$20 


NOW ONLY 


ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 


If this monograph did nothing but document the 
paintings of Ryder, it would be a valuable addi- 
tion to any library. But it does so much more, 
for it gives you a clear insight into the character 
and thinking of the man. Seventy-two plates, 
and a special catalog of Ryder’s paintings—with 


title, size and collection. Size, 744 x 1034 inches. 


$5 


The American Federation of Arts 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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| 
ERNEST LAWSON | 
A picture book of the work of a noted Canadiai 


American, whose canvases are found in all th 


H 
great museums in America, and in many privat 
collections. Handsomely executed boa 
with fifty-two plates and introductory text. Siz 


834 x 1114 inches. 


FORMERLY NOW ONLY | 


$5 $3 | 


EXHIBITIONS OPEN TO ALL ARTISTS 
OR TO IHOSE OF SPECIFIED STATES 
_ AND REGIONS WILL BE LISTED START- 
ING WITH THE NOVEMBER 


NUMBER 


New York Exhibitions—October 1936 


*pecial exhibitions in the City of New York; open, free, 
10 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. daily, except Sunday, 
unless otherwise noted. 


American Art Association—Anderson Galleries, 
1 30 E. 57th St. Furniture, Sutton et al., view 
( Oct. 3; sale Oct. 9 and 10; Furniture, Eaton 
« et al., view Oct. 10; furniture and decoration, 
Turck, view Oct. 19, sale Oct. 20; furniture 
4 and paintings, Rouss, view Oct. 17, sale Oct. 
22, 23, 24; paintings, view Oct. 24, sale Oct. 28. 
ymerican Institute of Graphic Arts, 115 E. 40 
$St. Commercial Printing of the Year, Oct. 20 
to Nov. 7. 

rden Gallery, 460 Park Ave. Spanish regional 
costumes in water color by Gratiane de Gardi- 
jlanne and Elizabeth Moffat, Oct. 5 to 24. 
prooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. Daily 10-5; 
8 Sun. 2-6; Mon. and Fri., 25c. Recent acces- 


New Volume 33 


What do you want to know about art 
- activity in America? You can find the 
- answers in the American Art Annual. 

Crammed with fresh facts and timely 
information, Volume 33 brings you up to 
the minute, gives you the whole picture. 

With a valuable extra feature, here are 
_ the major sections of New Volume 33: 


THE YEAR IN ART 

Significant events of 1936 in all branches 
of art activity, and a factual survey of the 
year’s achievements. 

DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 
Local, regional, national—with staff, offi- 
cers, purpose, activities, accessions. 


|eerore $5.50 


JAN. 15, 1937 


| Order Now e e e and save $1.50* on 


@ AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


sions to Print Department to Oct. 5; Brooklyn 
Museum School Service and Schiscttes Collec- 
tion of Pre-Columbian Peruvian material, to 
Oct. 18. 

Columbia University, Avery Library, W. 116 St. 
Architectural books of the classic revival, to 
Oct. 28. 

Contemporary Arts, 41 W. 54th St.—10-6 daily; 
Sun. 230-5 $30. Group exhibition, “The Har- 
vest,” to Oct. 17; paintings by Lawrence Jue: 
duska, Oct. 12 to 24; engravings and wocdcuts 
by Bernard Essers, Oct. 26 to Nov. 14; paint- 
ings by Louis Bosa, Oct. 19 to Nov. 7. 

Decorators Club, 745 Fifth Ave. Designs for in- 
teriors, Oct. 5 to 17; mural show, Oct. 21 to 
Nov. 4. 

Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. 
Anniversary Exhibition, after Oct. 15. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Oil paintings, 
water colors and sculpture by members, Oct. 
19 to 31. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Paintings by Leslie W. Lee, Oct. 12 to 31; 
1936 Founder’s show, to Nov. 12. 

Grant Studios, 110 Remson St., Brooklyn—1o0-6 
daily. Sixth annual invitation exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture, to Oct. 14; Brooklyn 
Painters and Sculptors, Oct. 19 to Nov. 3. 

Harlow, 620 Fifth Ave. Water colors and etch- 
ings by Muirhead Bone, Oct. 10 to 31. 


Tenth 


ART SCHOOL DIRECTORY 

Professional art schools, universities and 
colleges with art departments. Curricula, 
tuition, enrollment, department heads. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

IN ART 
From whom available, qualifications, when 
to apply, amount of stipend. A feature 
especially important to students. 
THE ART PRESS 
Magazines, bulletins, newspapers carrying 
art notes. Editor, publisher, address, price. 


PAINTINGS SOLD AT AUCTION 
All paintings sold at auction for $200 or 


more, 1935-36. 
$7.00 


ATER 
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ORDER FORM ON REVERSE SIDE 


International Art Center, 310 Riverside Drive— 
1-5, including Sun. Contemporary Bulgarian 
paintings. 

Keppel, 71 E. 57th St. Drawings by George Bel- 
lows, thru Oct. 

Kleemann, 38 E. 57th St. 
Davies, thru Oct. 

Knoedler, 14 E. 57th St. 
ings by Muirhead Bone. 

Mayer, 41 E. 57th St. Prints and paintings by 
Robert Austin, Oct. 26 to Nov. 14. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave and 
82nd St.—10-5; Sat. 10-6; Sun. 1-6; Mon. and 
Fri 25c. Glass fron 500.B) C. to AyD: 
1935, Gallery D-6, beginning Oct. 14; Prints 
of the Romantic period, Gallery K 37-40. 

Midtown Gallery, 605 Madison Ave. Paintings 
by Martha Simpson, thru Oct. 12; paintings 
by Paul Monner and group exhibition by mem- 
bers, Oct. 13 to 31. 

Morton, 130 W. 57th St. Annual water color 
group Oct. 5 to 17; ceramic sculptures by 
Amanda Schwab, Oct. 19 to 31. 

Municipal Art Committee Galleries, 62 W. 53rd 
St.—12 to 6, including Sun.; closed Mon. 
x3th exhibition, oil and water color paintings 
by four groups of resident New York artists, 
through Oct. 18. 

Museum of the City of New York, ro4th St. 
and Fifth Ave.—r1o-5; Sun. 1-5;—Mon. 25¢; 
closed Tues. Nathalie Bailey Morris collection 


Paintings by A. B. 


Drypoints and etch- 


“Tf you are interested in art, you need the Art Annual” 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


Please reserve 


cop 


of New Volume 33 of the American Art An- 


of Rogers groups; actresses and prima donnas 
of New York. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St—10-6; 
Sun. 2-6; Mon. and Fri. 25c. “New Horizons 
in American Art,” to Oct. 12; John Marin, Oct. 
21 to Nov. 22. 

National Arts Club, 119 E. 19th St.—11-6; Sun} 
2-6. Thirty-first annual exhibition “Books-of-) 
the-Year.” a0 

New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12th St! 
Work by members of the art faculty; Amero} 
Abbott, Egas, Eichenberg, Kuniyoshi, de Creett, 
Lowell} Zorach, to Oct. 17. 

New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd 
St.—9-6. Charters of New York City, Room} 
112; “Print Makers at Work,” Print Gallery. 
Room 321. 

Rehn, 683 Fifth Ave. Paintings and water color: 
by Patrick Morgan, Oct. 5 to 24. 

Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Ave.—12:30-6. Black 
and White, Oct. 16 to 30. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences, Stuy 
vesant Place & Wall St., St. George—r1o-5/) 
Sun. 25c. Society of Staten Island Archi} 
tects, to Oct. 15. 

Walker, 108 E. 57th St. 
Stenbery, to Oct. 19. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8tt 
St.—-1-5, incl. Sun.; closed Mon. Mural paint) 
ings and sculpture done under the Treasury 
Department Art Projects, commencing Oct. 6 


Paintings by Algo 


nual, at the special pre-publication price of $5.50 the copy.* q 


( ) Check enclosed 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


*The special pre-publication price is good only until January 15, 1937, thereafter $7. 


The American Art Annual is published in the interest of art by The American Federation of Arts, a 
non-profit-making organization. The Federation also publishes The American Magazine of ART ($5 
a year), Who's Who in American Art (biennial, $8), and occasional monographs. 
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seestectenteoeeees HAT is prestige? Different people suggest 
es different connotations. A professional 
Soo man considers it his most important 
fe asset. To a sales manager, it is i much 
desired selling attraction, Broadly, prestige is the force 
of your reputation. 
Although prestige is intangible, its expression is tangible. 
The trust it engenders is reflected in solid things. It is 
a powerful influence in creating sales. Prestige is a 


precious possession. 


Not easy to acquire, prestige is developed and swayed 
by the association of ideas. For instance, where and how 
you advertise is important. 

As America’s leading art publication, the Magazine of 
ART is building prestige for a growing number of ad- 
vertisers. It gives your message the background of edi- 
torial integrity and quality production. For prestige and 
for sales, you can depend on the Magazine of ART. 

The American Magazine of ART is published each 
month by The American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, 


Washington. 
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